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DESCRIPTION OF AREA SURVEYED. 


Brooks County is located in the southern part of the coastal plain, 
just west of the center of the southern tier of counties in Georgia, 
about 50 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. The area covered by this 
survey is in the southern half of the county, bordering on the Florida 
State line. The location is shown by the shaded portion of the map, 
figure 1. | 

This area was selected for study because here has been developed 
a diversified and profitable type of agriculture, with cotton retained 
as the chief single source of income. For years these farmers have 
developed the swine industry and the production on the farm of the 
products consumed in the home to a point that has been equaled in 
but few places in the South. It is believed that the type of farming 
found here embodies features that might with profit be adopted in 
many parts of the cotton belt. This is particularly true now that 
the recent rapid advance of the cotton-boll weevil into this section 
has forced many farmers to face the necessity of reorganizing their 
farms upon a basis involving less dependence than.hitherto upon the 

1 For assistance in collecting the data upon which this study is based, acknowledgment 
is due to Messrs. M. A. Crosby, C. E. Hope, A. G. Smith, and F. D. Stevens, of the staff 
of the Office of Farm Management:; to J. M. Purdom, Jr., temporarily employed by the 
Office of Farm Management; and to Messrs. S. H. Starr and E. C. Westbrook, of the 


faculty of the Georgia State College of Agriculture. Special acknowledgment is due 
Prof. Starr, who also assisted in tabulating the data, 
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single crop, cotton. At the time this survey was made (1914) the 
boll weevil had not invaded Georgia, but since then the entire south- 
ern part of the State has become infested. Of this, more will be said 
in another place. | 

The topography of the southern half of Brooks County is gently 
rolling to fiat. Most of it has sufficient slope to provide good natural 


i 


Fic. 1.—Map of Georgia, showing, in black, location of area surveyed. Shaded area 
indicates Coastal Plain section. 


drainage, though considerable areas, particularly near the streams, 
are rendered swampy and of little value because of insuflicient 


drainage. ra 
The soil of this area is ‘distinctly sandy, being mainly of the Nor- 

folk sandy loam and closely related types. It is a gray sand, under- 

laid at a depth of from 10 to 40 inches or more by a yellow subsoil of 

a heavier texture. The soil is quite uniform over the area covered by 

this survey and is fairly representative of the soils over a cousider- 


1914 are shown by 
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able part of the coastal plain of this and the adjoining States. 
Farther north in the county the soils become gradually heavier, grad- 
ing into the Ruston and Tifton series, but this survey has been con- 
fined to farms on the lighter soils found in the southern half of the 
county. 

The climate of Brooks County is warm and equable. The winters 
are mild, and the summers, though long and warm, are tempered by 
Gulf breezes. Snow falls rarely, and temperatures lower than 30° 
I’. seldom occur, though thin ice frequently forms during the winter 
months. Killing frosts may occur any time between November 15 
and March 1. The annual precipitation amounts to 52 inches; the 
neaviest rainfall occurs during the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust. In figure 2 the 
average precipitation 
and that for the year 


months. 

Quitman, the county 
seat, with a popula- 
tion of about 4,000, is 
just south of the cen- 
ter of the county and 
in the northern part 
of the area included 


ees 
aeP ARE NGB 
in this survey. 1e 
Atlantic Coast ‘Line PRA 
Railroad crosses the Cee 
county from east to eee ee eee veel 


AVER AGE 


PRECIPITATION IN INCHES 


west and the South 
Georgia Railroad ~ 
from north to south, 

both passing through Quitman. These two railroads provide most 


Fic. 2.—Precipitation by months at Quitman, Ga. 


of the area with good transportation facilities to outside markets, 


2 


though some parts of the area, notably in the southwestern part of 
the county, are 8 to 10 miles or more from shipping points. The 
public roads of the county are of sandy clay, and the principal roads 
are being rapidly improved. 

For years Brooks County has grown nearly all the live-stock 
feedstuffs consumed, together with a surplus to be sold in other 
markets. As a result, the local prices for such feeds are appreciably 
lower than those that prevail in the near-by counties which continue 
to purchase a part of their feeds from outside sources. Thus, in 
this county, the 1914 prices of corn and oats averaged about 75 cents 
and 50 cents per bushel, respectively, as compared with $1 and 75 
cents throughout the greater part of the State. 
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Brooks County has long been noted for the amount and quality 
of pork produced, much of which has brought a substantial premium 
in the larger markets of this and adjoining States. Until recently, 
practically all the pork was killed and cured on the farms; but a 
packing plant is now in operation in an adjoining county, thus 
providing a ready market for live stock on the hoof. 

Brooks County was organized in 1858. The pioneer settlers came 
to this section largely from the older parts of the State early in the 


‘last century, but it was not until the first railroad, the present 


Atlantic Coast Line, was built, just prior to 1860, that settlement 
was given an impetus. The older settlers came largely from northern 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. 

The direction and rate of the development of the agriculture of 
the county are shown by the census data presented in Table 1. In 
1860, 15.3 per cent of the land area was classed as improved farm 
land, a percentage that increased through each succeeding decade to 
36.9 per cent at the time of the last census. A large part of the county 
is still covered by longleaf pine and other timber. 


TABLE I—Census data, Brooks County, Ga. 


BViGaTecst tele eu iat ets, HREM ee Beet oe Soe 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 
Number of farms @..........222-2022-2-0-- 300 394 930| 1,176} 1,828 2,646 
Percent onland intiarms hess. eee 81.1 65. 8 83.9 87.6 85.8 
Per cent of farm land improved.......-.-- 18.8 28.0 27.4 37. 4 43.0 
Per cent of land areain improved farm land. | 15.3 18.4 23. 2 32.7 | 36.9 
Migs PEGTALU Ace. oo oe ee hae | 890 550 297 158 106. 6 
Improved acres per farm..........--..---- 168 152 82 59 45.9 
Value of farm land per acre...........-..-- $4.05 $4.12 $2. 7 $4. 65 $14. 60 
Value of farm property per farm.......--.- 4,954.00 | 3,097.00 | 1,465. 00 1,219.00 | 2,377.00 
Per cent of farms operated by owners and 

THATIAL CESE eee ee er etme sera eeheee | See ee eae eee ces 66. 2 50.3 41.5 
Per cent of farms operated by cash tenants.|.........-|..-.-...-- 14.4 35. 9 26.6 
Per cent of farms operated by share ten- 

AUS Ge eet ea es eee eae oe eoee see a cts| Soeeee eee les2cssasse 19. 4 13.8 31.9 
Number of horses on farms..........--.--- 657 491 823 1,192 1, 205 
Number of mules on farms.....--.-------- 856 777 958 ira 2,87 
Number of cattle on farms..-...-..-....--- 14,797 8,196 13,032 11,170 14,178 
Number of sheep on farms...-..:-...------ 3,113 4,924 4,596 961 610 
Number of swine on farms............--.- | 18, 629 11, 087 17, 243 29, 885 47,210 
Number of swine per farm...........--...- 62.1 28.3 | 18.5 L 16. 4 17.8 
Number of swine per 100 acres improved ee 

DEG Ah os Oe eee a ee Dee 37.0 18.3 | 22.6 27.8 38.9 

dores: |e 21,255 | 22,161 | 16,096| 34,065 

Cotton... ..-.----+--2-2-+-+++0+ pales....|. 4,406 | 3,466] 6,288| -9,194| 7,151| 13,977 
Bara SGLES = oan see eee cee 23, 027 26, 157 38, 428 40, 121 
tae irks yen oa aie aS bushels. .| 223,353 | 171,190 | 173,530] 270,978 | 384,220| 546,760 
ies Poy ae ee eee Seis | EA Og 14,087] 13,225] 11,299 9,512 
parm Webley oak Se on antic | bushels..| 6,911 | 45,716 | 163,862] 122,775 | 104,530] 143,120 
Rye ACTOS A )- |S ee ee IE eee 161 111 116 279 
ieee Cae anoles Gra bushels 1,914 1, 738 879 2 565 500 ree 
ACTOS SE BICOL es eS Se ee one , 884 10, 307 14,775 

Peanuts. -.-----.-+-+-+------++- Busheig | os) | ee een as | ar? tp 91,685 | 196,724| 365,395 


2 It should be borne in mind that in the census returns croppers are treated as farm operators, though in 
reality they are wage hands receiving their wage in the form of ashare of thecrop. The numbers of actual 
farms are, therefore, considerably smaller than givenin the table, and the average sizes of farms are Cor- 
respondingly larger. Most of the farmers classed as ‘‘share tenants’’ are in reality croppers. There are 
but few share tenants, properly speaking, in Brooks County. 


an: % 
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From the first, cotton and corn have been the crops of greatest 
importance. By 1900 the cotton acreage had declined, relatively, as 
compared with other crops, following a number of years of low 
cotton prices, but since that date cotton has been developed more 
rapidly than any of the other crops. The acreage of oats increased 
rapidly up to 1880, but since then-it has steadily declined both in 
actual acreage and relatively. The*plantings of rye have been in- 
creasing since 1880, but the total acreage is still small, this crop 
being used mainly for pasture purposes. The rapid increase in the 
planting of peanuts is noteworthy, the acreage having increased 
from 6,884 acres in 1880 to 14,775 in 1910. This increase has been 
coincident with and a result of the development of the swine in- 
dustry. The peanut acreage in Brooks County was in 1910 consid- 
erably in excess of that of any other county in Georgia, and equal 
to nearly 10 per cent of the total for the State. 

Of the different classes of live stock other than work stock, swine 
is the only one that has increased in importance. The number of 
sheep has declined rapidly since 1870, to an insignificant number, and 
the number of cattle was nearly the same at the time of the last 
census as it was in 1860. The number of hogs in the county declined 
somewhat from 1860 to 1870, but since then the number has con- 
stantly increased from 11,087 to 47,210 in 1910. Measured in terms 
of the number per 100 acres of improved farm land, the number of 
hogs declined from 37 to 18.3 during the decade between 1860 and 
1870, but since that time the number has increased to 38.9 per 100 
acres. | 

Since this survey was made the acreage of peanuts grown and the 
number of hogs produced have increased very rapidly. This has 
been due partly to the better market offered for hogs, but 
principally to the invasion of the boll weevil, which has greatly in- 
creased the hazard of cotton growing. 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION. 


In this study a record was obtained from each farmer of the 
amount and value of each class of farm property; the amounts, 
sources, and nature of all receipts and expenses; the amounts and 
values of each item contributed by the farm toward the family liv- 
ing; the amount of labor expended on each enterprise, and data on 
numerous other factors necessary in making a complete analysis of 
the farm business and calculating the cost of each productive enter- 
prise. The methods and details of calculating costs will be dis- 
cussed in another place. 

A farm-management survey should ae prescom conditions that are 
as nearly normal as possible if the results are to be useful and of 
wide application. This is particularly true of crop yields and mar- 
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ket conditions. Yields in Brooks County for the year covered by 
this study (1914) were approximately normal for all crops except 
cotton, which made yields somewhat above the average. This high 
yield would tend to a certain extent to present results bearing on 
the cotton crop in a too favorable light. 

However, the market price of cotton during the year studied was 
low, owing to conditions growihg out of the European war. The 
average 5-year price received by these 106 farmers was estimated 
by them to be 10.4 cents per pound of gross lint, whereas for the 
1914 crop they received 7.1 cents, or about 32 per cent below normal. 
Undoubtedly this estimated 5-year price of cotton was conservative, 
a fact which would tend to counterbalance the effect of the rather 


Fic. 3.—Woodland constitutes approximately half of the farm area. The prevailing 
timber is the long leaf pine, which is rapidly being turpentined. 


large yield. To correct the effect of this abnormality, the average 
price received by each farmer for cotton during the preceding 5-year 
period was substituted for the 1914 price in figuring the returns 
from the farm. 

The price of watermelons fell during the shipping season to a 
low figure, with the result that many of the farmers, particularly 
those who had a late crop, received a very low price for a part of 
the crop, and many melons which otherwise would have been mar- 
ketable were not even harvested. The average price received for 
the melons sold from farms studied was $52.11 per carload, whereas 
the estimated average 5-year price amounted to $57.80. In every 
case where the price received was abnormal, the farmer’s estimated 
d-year average price was substituted. 

Market conditions were normal for all crops sold except cotton 
and melons, and it is believed that with these substitutions men- 


nn 
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tioned the results of this survey represent a close approximation 
to average conditions. It is true, however, that the cattle market 
was somewhat low, but this affected appreciably the income from 


‘only three of the farms. Also the price of hogs was slightly 


depressed, but not sufficiently so to warrant substitutions. 

Numerous losses from hog cholera occurred throughout the county, 
and on a few of the farms studied such losses were serious, but taken 
together these losses represented approximately the average losses 
from that source during the preceding years. 


TYPE OF FARMING. 


Table II shows how the farm area is divided. The 106 farms 
surveyed average in size 331 acres, of which less than half, or 145 
acres, are devoted to planted crops. Scarcely any idle crop land 


INVESTMENT PER FARM 
2000 3000 4000 


: Suse $300 %*364¢ 
REAL ESTATE % 75.5 sss eR Soa MR EM ER DON DOD 


J LIVE STOCK 
FEED & SUPPLIES 


IMPLEMENTS &MGHRY) 331 


BE iano Bowernine Barenanr mousES Bonen BLOGS. EEJworn STocn 
Fig. 4.—Distribution of farm investment. 


is found, and less than 2 acres per farm of pasture in rotation. 
Permanent pasture, other than woods pastured, includes less than 
8 acres per farm, slightly more than half of which is tillable. The 
remaining farm area (see fig. 3), or 53.3 per cent of the total acreage, 
consists of woods and waste land. About one-fifth of the woods 
and waste land, or 11.4 per cent of the total farm area, either can 
not be brought under cultivation at all, or not without a large outlay, 
since it consists of roads, ponds, and swampy areas near the streams. 
A like area of the woodland is fenced and utilized as pasture, leav- 
ing exactly one-fifth of the farm area in woodland that could be 
cleared but is actually used only as a source of wood, lumber, and 
turpentine, and as a public range. The woodland, if fenced, fur- 
nishes a low-grade pasture which serves mainly to tide the live stock 
over the late winter, spring, and early summer period when the 
crop area as now organized does not provide suflicient pasturage. 
The unfenced woodland serves a lke purpose, it being a common 
practice to allow cattle and hogs to graze the public roads and 
range. The woodland is covered for the most part with longleaf 
pine, some of which is being turpentined preparatory to lumbering 
and clearing, while more is held as a source of firewood and future 
lumber supply. Several turpentine stills and sawmills are in opera- 
tion in the county. . 
27202°—18—Bull. 648——2 
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Tas_Ee II.—Distribution of farm area (106. farms, Brooks County, Ga.). 


Per cent of farm area in— 


Total Acres of 


acres crap | Set hy oe Total 
per and per ; oods aste < 
diem. | arm) rep | Woods | Other | Tot, | swamp, | ¥o0ds 
| pastured., ete. aS 
Ties Set RS UGS eS IY aE ae tora ea 
331 | 145 | 43.9 | 11.4 2.8 0.5 | Ld 53.3 
| 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL. 


The average capital per farm and the manner in which that capital 
is distributed among its different elements are shown in figure 4. 
Three-fourths of the average farm capital consists of real estate, 
leaving one-fourth as working capital; and nearly three-fourths of 


ACRES PER FARM 
20 30 


CORN 
PEANUTS ; = -. Le stttttttttttttdtttsiizbbbj;zézj‘:j&j‘jza‘z» 


COTTON 
OATS 

COWPEAS ; ZZ 
WATERMELONS 

RYE 


MISCEL. 


B® First Crop : Sal & Interplonted Crops 
Fic. 5.—Acres of crops per farm. 


the real estate value consists of land ($4,970). The average dwelling 
is worth $1,154, and the average values per farm of the tenants’ 
houses and other buildings equal $300 and $364, respectively. Nearly 
half of the remaining investment consists of live stock, and more 
than 60 per cent of this is work stock. For every acre of land in 
crops, these farms had $7.34 invested in live stock, $4.66 in feeds and 
supplies, and $2.28 in implements and machinery. 

The average market price of the land of these farms was found 
to be $20.50 per acre, while the crop land alone was valued at $30.30 
per acre and would rent for $3.09. Thus the renting value amounts 
to approximately 10 per cent of the market value of the crop land. 
But it should be borne in mind that this rent is based on the land in 
its present state of fertility, which has been built up by the extensive 
growing and pasturing off of such crops as peanuts. If cropped for 
several successive seasons with cotton, this hght, sandy soil would 
then rent for much less. A large part of the woodland other than 
waste is valued at but little less than the crop land, since it carries 


« 
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merchantable timber that would pay for bringing the land into 


cultivation. Its value is included in the investment of the farm. 
While most of it gives but little or no direct return, and since it 
represents so large a proportion of the area, the inclusion of its 
value in the capital gives the farm a lower per cent return on the 
investment and a lower labor income than it otherwise would show. 
CROPS. 
The relative acreages of the principal crops grown on these farms 


are shown in figure 5. Corn represents the largest acreage, occupying 
37.9 per cent of the whole crop area, while peanuts follow, with 31.2 


Fig. 6.—Corn and peanuts are commonly planted in alternate rows. This is a sound 
practice (see page 54). 


per cent; cotton comes third with 26.3 per cent; and oats fourth with 


18.3 per cent. However, more than four-fifths of the acreage planted 
in peanuts consists of peanuts planted in corn, and hence is to that 
extent a duplication of the area reported in corn. Throughout this 
bulletin peanuts planted in corn are thus treated as a second crop. 
(See fig. 6.) : 
That cotton occupies a more important place on these farms than 
its relative acreage would indicate will be shown by a later table. 
Cowpeas for hay occupy fifth place in point of acreage, though this 
is nearly all a second crop, being planted after oats, rye, or water- 
melons. Watermelons come next with 5.3 per cent of the crop area, 
followed in importance by rye with 4.1 per cent. More than one- 
third of the rye acreage is grown wholly for grazing and as a winter 
cover crop, while other rye and much of the oats also furnish spring 
and winter pasture in addition to the grain harvested. The miscel- 
laneous crops include sweet potatoes, sugar cane for sirup, sorghum, 
velvet beans, Irish potatoes, cucumbers, chufas, millet, and a few 
others, These miscellaneous crops occupy relatively unimportant 
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acreages. However, they have an important place in the economy of 
the farm. 
LIVE STOCK. 

Brooks County has long been known for its live stock, particularly 
swine. The relative numbers of animal units? of the different 
classes of live stock found are shown in figure 7. Cattle constitute 
slightly more than half of the animal units, excluding work stock, 
while hogs make up more than nine-tenths of the remainder. Most 
of the farms keep a sufficient number of milk cows and poultry to 
supply the family needs, and in many cases a small surplus for sale 
on the local market; but on none of the farms is dairying or poultry 
raising otherwise important, owing to the limited local market for 
such products. A number of farms in the county make a practice of 
feeding cattle, securing, some of the feeders from the other farms in 
this and in adjoining counties, and shipping others in from Florida. 
Three such farms are included in this survey. 


ANIMAL 
UNITS 

ITEMS aS ANIMAL UNITS PER FARM 
FARM 10 15 20 


ALL LIVE STOCK 


CATT LE 


SWINE 
WORK STOCK 
POULTRY’ 


OTHERS 


Fic. 7.—Number of animal units per farm of different classes of live stock. 


On a very few farms colts are grown, but nearly all the work stock 
is Shipped in from other States. Bees are kept on a number of farms, 
but on only 4 farms studied were they an important source of income. 
One farm kept sheep and several supported a few goats. 

The number of animal units of cattle carried slightly exceeds 
those of hogs, but the latter in reality occupy much the more im- 
portant place in the business of these farms, as is brought out in 


Table III. 


TABLE II].—Average value per animal unit of receipts from cattle, hogs, and 
poultry (106 farms, Brooks County, Ga.). Receipts inciude sales, increased 
inventories, and products consumed in the farm home. 


Item. Cattle. Hogs. | Poultry. 
Sales and increased inventory, per animal unit..-....-...-...---------.-- $9. 68 $37. 60 $42. 25 
Value of products consumed on farm, per animal unit.....-..-...-.------ 9.7 11. £0 65.35 
Total credits per animalanit. 20/2. Ne Mo Be een | 49.40 | 107.60 

Total credits per hog unite 26h ak eee ee ee PMEL te die 9.85) )2. doco 


a The equivalent ofa 200-pound hog. 
It will be seen that hogs gave returns amounting to two and a half 
times as much per animal unit as did the cattle, or $49.40 as com- 


1 An animal unit is a mature cow or horse, or as many other animals as consume an 
equivalent amount of feed. Two colts or young stock, 5 hogs, 10 pigs, 7 sheep, or 100 
poultry constitute this unit, 
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pared with $19.41. Nearly half of the receipts from cattle consisted 
of dairy products sold and consumed in the home, the balance being 
mostly cattle sold on the hoof. The low receipts per animal unit 
from cattle are due to the low grade of most of the native stock kept, 
and to the presence of the cattle tick in the county when these records 


were taken. A strong effort is being made to eradicate the tick and 


to improve the breed of cattle kept. The hogs grown are mostly 
gerade stock of fair to good quality. 


SOURCES OF INCOME. 


One means of measuring the importance of the different farm 
enterprises is by the receipts from each in the form of sales and in- 
creases in inventories. Figure 8 shows graphically the sources of 
farm receipts and the relative importance of each, measured by this 
standard. It is seen that cotton is by far the most important single 
source of income, furnishing half of all the farm receipts,’ that term 


1 DEFINITIONS.—The terms defined below will be used frequently throughout this 
bulletin. 

Farm receipts include all sales from the farm and increase of inventories of live stock, 
feeds, supplies. 

Farm expenses include all current cash expenditures, the value of farm labor per- 
formed by the family (except the operator), depreciation on buildings and equipment, 
and decreases in inventories of live stock and feed and supplies. 

Gross farm income is the sum of all farm sales, plus any increases in inventories. 
The net farm income is the difference between this sum and the sum of all farm 
expenses. For convenience, the term farm income is. used to designate the net farm 
income. 

Labor income is the sum that the operator has left for his own labor and management 
after deducting from the farm income the interest on his investment figured at the 
current rate on well-secured farm loans. In this study 8 per cent interest is the rate 
used. Frequently prices of land are influenced by factors other than the present earning 
power for farming purposes. In such cases it is better, when calculating labor income, 
to use the interest on the working capital plus the net rent from the real estate instead 
of the interest on the investment. In this study these two methods of calculation gave 
essentially the same result, hence the simpler one was used. 

Farmer’s earnings represent the sum of the labor income plus what the farm furnishes 
toward the living of the operator and all others living or boarding in the farm home. 

Farm-management surveys have shown that the farm returns are largely dependent 
upon size of the business. For many purposes it is desirable that the factor of size be 
eliminated in order that farms of different sizes may be grouped together and compared. 
For this purpose the index of earnings is used herein. This factor is determined as 
follows: All farms of similar size are grouped together and the average farmer’s earnings 
for each group is computed. The farmer's earnings of each farm in a given group is then 
compared with the average for that group, the group average being expressed as 100. 
Therefore, the index of earnings is the farmer’s earnings expressed as a percentage of 
the farmer’s earnings for all farms of a similar size. For example, if a farm shows an 
index of earnings of 110, it means that the farm in question returned farmer’s earnings 
10 per cent larger than did the average farm of a similar size. 

The per cent return on investment is computed by deducting the value of the farmer’s 
labor from the net farm income and dividing the remainder by the total capital invested. 
This figure expresses the profits of the business as that term is ordinarily used in the 
business world, and is nearly independent of the size of the farm. Obviously, this factor 
would have little value in comparing tenants with owner farms, but in this study all 
farms have been reduced to the same tenure, namely, that of owners who operate thelr 
own farms. 

The per cent return on investment eliminates the factor of size even more completely 
than does the index of earnings. These two terms express the profits of the business 
from different points of view, one ascribing the profits to capital and the other to the 
operator’s labor and management. Both having been found very useful in this study, 
and are the ones used throughout as the principal measures of farm efficiency. 
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as here used not including products consumed on the farm. Hogs 
furnish the next largest returns, with 15.7 per cent of the total 
receipts, followed by oats and rye taken together, watermelons, corn, 
and cattle, these ranging in order from 6.1 per cent to 4.4 per’cent 
of all receipts. But when the value of the products consumed in the 
farm home is added to the sales, the order is changed, hogs taking 
second place: followed by cattle, corn, miscellaneous crops, oats and 
rye, and watermelons. The miscellaneous crops include in order of 
importance sweet potatoes, peanuts, Irish potatoes, cabbage, etc. 
Other and less important sources of receipts or increases of inven- 
tories of feed and supplies are poultry and eggs, sugar-cane sirup 
(see fig. 9), cowpea hay, receipts from miscellaneous sources, and 
live stock other than cattle, hogs, and poultry. The last named con- 
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Fic. 8.—Sources of farm receipts and products consumed in the home. 


sists of sales of honey and a very few colts, sheep, and goats. The 
miscellaneous receipts come from labor performed off of the farm, 
sales of wood, lumber and turpentine rights, tolls from gristmills, 
and rents from farm buildings, balers, and thrashing machines. 

The value of swine products consumed in the farm home was 
found to equal nearly one-third as much as receipts from sales of 
such products. In the case of cattle, these two items were of almost 
identical value (see Table II1), while the value of poultry products 
and of miscellaneous crops used on the farm greatly exceed the sales 
therefrom. 

The method of measuring the size of any enterprise by direct re- 
ceipts therefrom does not give the proper weight to the feed and pas- 
ture crops, the major part of which are consumed by the live stock 
on the farm. The total value of the crops grown is, for many pur- 
noses, a better measure, and when this measure is used the corn crop 
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ranks next to cotton, equaling half the value of that crop. The pea- 
nut crop then ranks fourth, and the oats, rye, hay, and sweet potato 
erops assume more importance than the receipts would indicate. 
A considerable part of the last-named crop is grown for hog pasture. 


Fig. 9.—Grinding sugar cane and evaporating the sirup. Nearly every farm in this sec- 
tion grows a patch of sugar cane, and on many of the farms the sirup is a source of 
cash receipts. 


CURRENT EXPENSES. 


The current expenses include 82 per cent of the total farm expenses 
for the year if we do not consider the value of the operator’s own 
service ($405) as a farm expense. The remaining 18 per cent con- 
sists of depreciation of buildings, machinery, and work stock, and de- 
creases in the inventories of live stock and feeds and supplies. 

~The amounts and the relative importance of the principal items 

of current expenses are shown in figure 10. Labor constitutes more 
than half of these expenses, and half of this labor expense consists of 
cropper labor ($400). The latter represents the difference between 
the value of the cropper’s share of the crops he produces and his ex- 
pense for seed, fertilizer, and ginning, bagging, and ties. Wage 
labor equals 38 per cent of the labor expense, and the unpaid family 
labor makes up the remaining 12.5 per cent. Commercial fertilizers 
constitute slightly less than one-fifth of the current expenses, and 
feeds purchased less than one-twentieth. The three remaining im- 
portant items of expense are, in order, repairs to buildings, fences, 
and machinery; ginning, bagging and ties; and taxes. 


TENURE AND LANDLORD’S PROFITS. 


Of the 106 farms included in this study, only 7 were operated by 
tenants. Of these, 5 paid a cash rent and 2 gave a stated amount of 
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lint cotton. However, 13 of the farm owners rented land in addition 
to the land owned, and 19 rented out parts of their farms, leaving 67 
straight owner-operators. For these areas rented out a stated cotton 
rent or “standing” rent was the usual form of payment. No in- 
stances were found of entire farms rented for a share of the crop, 
though it is a common practice for single fields to be rented for a 
share of the crop grown, that crop usually being watermelons. 

On 33 farms that were rented in whole or in part, and for which 
the rent paid was cash or“ standing ” rent, it was possible to calculate 
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Fic. 10.—Items of current expenses. 


the landlord’s net return. After deducting taxes, depreciation on 
buildings and all other expenses, the landlord’s net profit was found 
to be 8.25 per cent of the market price of the land. 

Since so few tenant farms were found and it was desired to have 
all the farms on a common basis for comparison, all the farms 
rented in whole or in part were reduced to an owner-operator basis. 
This was done by adding the landlord’s investment, receipts, and 
expenses to those of the operator, thus treating the operator as an 
owner. The parts of the farms that were rented out were eliminated 
from the farm business by deducting the investment, receipts, and 
expenses involved. 

LABOR SYSTEMS. 


WAGE SYSTEM. 


Two distinct systems of hiring labor are found here, as through- 
out the cotton belt. One is the wage system and the other is the 
share cropper, or cropper, system. Usually the laborers hired by 
the month are contracted for in January for a period extending to 
the beginning of cotton picking. The usual monthly wage varies 
from $10 to $15 per month, with or without rations; besides which 
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usually a house and often a garden plot are furnished. Much labor 
is also hired by the day during certain seasons, and it is very com- 
mon to hire by the “piece,” the units being 100 pounds of cotton 
picked, an acre of crop “chopped” or hoed, a bushel of peanuts 
harvested or shelled, etc. Much of the day and “piece” work is 
done by women and children. 


CROPPER SYSTEM. 


Under the cropper system the laborer usually receives, in lieu of 
a cash wage, one-half share of crops he grows, and he is charged 
with half the cost of the fertilizer, ginning, bagging and ties, and 
sometimes half of the cost of seed used. The operator furnishes 
everything else, including work stock and all tools and equipment. 
In some cases the operator keeps all the cotton seed and in return 
does not charge the cropper for any of the fertilizer. Several other 
minor variations in the contract occur. In Brooks County the crop- 
per is usually required to plant peanuts between the rows of the 
greater part of his corn. The peanut crop is almost always pas- 
tured off by hogs, only sufficient seed being gathered to replace that 
used for planting. In some instances the operator buys the cropper’s 
share of the peanut pasture, but more commonly the cropper must 
have his own hogs to gather his crop if he is to profit by it. 

By many persons the cropper is mistaken for a share tenant. 
But in this section, at least, he is regarded as a wage hand who re- 
ceives his wages in the form of a share of the crop. He furnishes 
nothing but labor and is under practically as close supervision in 
the management of his crop as is the laborer employed for a fixed 
wage. 
~ Most of the hired labor on these farms, both wage hands and 
croppers, are colored. Both labor systems are found on exactly 
half of the farms, including practically all the larger ones. The 
operator usually prefers the wage system and the laborer the crop- 
per system. The reasons for these preferences will appear later 
in this discussion. The cropper is ordinarily considered to be a 
somewhat higher grade of laborer than is the wage hand. 

Table IV shows the average cropper’s receipts, expenses, and net 
income per cropper, cotton being figured at the average 5-year 
price, as it is throughout this publication. . . 

-27202°—18—Bull. 648 —8 
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TABLE I1V.—Cropper’s receipts, erpenses, and net income, per cropper on 58 
arms (124 croppers, Brooks County, Ga.). 
+ 5) 


Cropper’s receipts: 


Cotton”. = =e eS re ar ee ee a er ee —- - $29% 2 
Corn ‘and fodder: 2.1L a bts. Seesepe saa See a ee 68. 74 
Peanuts «226 S502 55e eae sear Ee ie see Pe ee ee 
OVE Maer 5 Se es soe ee ee 2. 90 
Totals 2s cP hes ee Meee 8 SiR ae Pac ieee awe $388. TO 
Cropper’s expenses: 
Bired labor = 32 eae Ee 2 ea oe er RS ee eo 13. 56 
Wily, labor, _ Pe ee ee ee eee 60. 10 
Teaberesy: Ore. a 5 a ay Nee y (ie 1 
Wertilizer 22257 N Sa a eS eee ee 36. 90 
Ginning, baggings; and) ties! =) s+ = sees eee PR EES IVR GEE 11. 64 
seed, setet2 2 fier be Sie 8 2 ese. Lee Aree ee ee eee . 86 
Potal «2 foc Se eT Be ei ee ee a 130. 26 
Gropper’s, néb dacomes 02> Sis Fee en ee ea ee 258. 44 
Hstimated. value ofcroppers lavpor 2 ee ee 138. 60 


The average cropper’s receipts amounted to $388.70, and the av- 
erage expenses to $130.26, leaving a net income to the cropper for his 
labor upon his crops of $258.44, which compares with $138.60 as the 
amount that he would have received for the same labor had “he been 
working for wages. In addition to this the cropper worked an 
average of 13.3 days for wages, most of it for the operator. Included 
in the list of expenses is an item of $60.10, the estimated value of the 
labor of the cropper’s family. This item added to the cropper’s net 
income gives $318.54 as the amount that the cropper and his family 
would have received for their year’s work on their crops had cotton 
sold for a normal price. The difference between $258.44 and $138.60 
represents the cropper’s recompense for assuming a share of the risk 
of crop failure and a low market. All of the estimates upon which 
these calculations are based were secured from the operator and not 
from the cropper. 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS AND COSTS BY WAGE AND BY CROPPER SYSTEM. 


Table V shows the comparative yields and unit costs of crops 
grown by the systems just described. It will be seen that for each 
crop the average yields secured by the wage system are appreciably 
higher than those by the cropper system, the difference amounting 
to 16 per cent for cotton and solid corn and 8 per cent for corn 
planted with peanuts. ‘These higher yields were undoubtedly due 
to heavier applications of fertilizer, closer supervision by the op- 
erator, and some differences in soil, since the best fields are often re- 
served for the wage crops. 


1 Does not include returns from labor other than on his own crop, 
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TABLE V.—Comparative yields and unit cost of crops by wage and cropper sys-— 
tems (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Corn (with | . Peanuts eae (with 


Cotton. Corn (solid). peanuts). (solid). | corn). 
Item. Crop- Crop- Crop- Crop- Crop- 
Wage Pp Wage P Wage Pp Wage IY Wage I 
tem. | +6 tem. | tem. | *€™- | tem. | %™-| tem. | "™- | tem 
Number of farms.-.-........--- 93 53 47 14 77 43 49 4 76 42 
Average yield of principal | P 
MOLOGUCUS eas ae ese maisne se = a 316 | @272 615 613 613 612} Pastured. Pastured. 
Cost per unit of principal | ee i Se 2 
products: 
PROXCTOP PORE secs aes ete = |S necro = $0. O80 | 2. -.--- $ONAS fone ee $0. 38|5.-.. 2 $205 Onl beeen $1. 74 
meLOROPeLALOLAs sc 22 eases 6 $0.093 | .097 | $0.83 | 1.20 | $0.67 BBY 4 eet Se Uae \ibodosce - 366 
Average or total for sys- | | 
UI Sessa eaceneeones -093 | .089 -83 . 84 . 67 .66 | 11.09 | 10.09 | 5.70 5. 40 
@ Pounds of lint. b Bushels. 


Under the wage system the average cost per pound of lint cotton 
is 9.3 cents, while under the cropper system the average cost to all 
parties concerned is 8.9 cents. But the share of the crop that goes 
to the operator costs the latter 9.7 cents a pound. From the stand- 
point of the laborer, the cropper system gives better financial re- 
sults. This is as it should be, for the cropper assumes a part of 
the risk incident to production, which the wage hand does not. In 
case of partial or total crop failure the cropper loses the use of all 
or part of his time, while the wage hand receives the same, or nearly 
the same, income as in normal years. 

In the case of corn, the total average cost is approximately the 
same by both systems, being 83 to 84 cents a bushel. But under the 
cropper system there is a wide divergence between the cost to cropper 
and operator of the share of the crop each receives. The cropper’s 
share of the corn costs him only 48 cents a bushel (88 cents when 
interplanted with peanuts), while the operator’s share of cropper 
corn costs the operator $1.20 (93 cents with peanuts in the corn). 

_ This divergence is so great that it is not surprising that many oper- 
ators who willingly accept share rent from croppers for cotton insist 
on cash rent for land devoted to.corn, with the result that on cotton 
plantations generally a much larger’ proportion of corn than of 
cotton is grown under the wage system. 

The major part of the operator’s share of the cost of the cropper’s 

* crops consists of work stock, labor, and the use of the land. ‘The. 
details of these cats are shown in Table XX (see p. 52). It should 
be borne in mind throughout this publication that the term “ costs ” 
covers every charge, including cost of supervision and wages for the 
farmer, the cropper, and their families, © 
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SIZE OF BUSINESS. 


Farm-management surveys, this one included, have uniformly 
shown that the size of the farm business is probably the most. impor- 
tant factor in determining the returns the farmer secures for his 
year’s work. It is obviously impossible to secure a large return from 
a business of small volume, even if the margin of profit be a wide one. 
On the other hand, the larger the business the greater the possibility 
of both profits and losses. The influence of the size of the farm 
business on the returns is shown in Table VI. The sources and 
amounts of the farm receipts and expenses, and the net returns, 
presented from several different points of view, are shown for the 
groups of farms of different sizes and for the white and colored 
farmers separately. 


Taste VI.—felation of size of farm and race of operator to farm receipts, 
expenses, and net income (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Farms with total crop area of— 


All |Allcol- 


2 All | white | ored 
Item. Less 50 to | 75to | 150to 20 farms.| opera- | opera- 
than acres 
50 74 149 249 tad tors. | tors. 
acres, | 2cTeS- | acres. | acres. | ooor 
INimmberonianms = s.r een ee see eee 18 24 27 21 16 106 86 20 
Acres of crop land per farm...............- 33) [263 \a 11d | 12] up caso eines naan Inmet 
Capital pemiatmne 27) psa ace see ee $2,091 |$4,049 |$7, 180 0 |su, 110 |$24, 500 |88, 992 |$13, 229 |. $3,275 
Receipts: 
CTOPSHsest cece aoe oe cee teeta $413 | $845 |$1, 420 | $2,560 | $5,527 |$1, e $2,213 | $896 
Live stock (exclusive of work stock)..- 101 185 460 931 1,4 482 702 | 80 
Heediand suppltes--e= fee tea oe see 35 39 92 99 155 ai 87 | 53 
IMiScellame OUSP ise eects ee eee 11 23 70 14 118 46 49 31 
Motalireceipts.- 2..2-=-5- Ase ee | 560 | 1,092 | 2,042 | 3,604] 7,282 | 2,675 | 3,051 |- 1,060 
Expenses: 
Currentiat 22. oes acs eA Ee ae | $232 | $541 | $996 | $1,846 | $4,195 |$1, 416 | $1,639 $453 
Depreciation. <2 322 sss ss eae eee 44 88 124 172 325 142 158 73 
Decrease feed and supplies-...-.....-- 21 40 83 138 92 75 84 36 
Decrease: live stock (including work 
Stocks) eh S23 Gaanc ee eee ene eeeee 37 63 71 114 198 90 101 42 
Motalexpenses a seeeeeee eee eee 334 732 | 1,274 | 2,27 4,810 | 1,723 | 1,982 604 
Maraiincomel 2 aatics. pete eee $226 | $360 | $768 | $1,334 | $2,471 | $952 | $1,069| $456 
Imterestiat Sper cent =a. - 22 see- ase so ae 167 324 575 888 | 1, 959 720 826 262 
Pa bOrincOme 32320 eee geen eae Roa 59 39 193 446 512 232 243 194 
Food products used in home..--..........-. 267 377 479 544 612 453 507 228 
Woodiised'by operators. -peeaeee eee ee ee 12 14 14 16 18 15 15 14 
House ‘rent2 <2 ee a eee 33 53 98 133 306 116 132 40 
Hanmer/siearnin ess ease eee eee 371 480 784 | 1,139} 1,448 816 897 476 
Estimated value fant labor, eee $61 | $118 $98 $119 $102 | $101 $88 $159 
Ramilyearninps =: 205-- =.=) eee 432} 598| 982] 1,258] 1,550} 917) 985} 635 
Estimated value of operator’s labor......-.- $153 | $270| $372] $442 $900 | $405 | $446 $231 
Per cent return on investmenta........... Pre Aap ee 8.9 6.7 | 6. 2 | 6. 2 6. 2 


a Unweighted averages. 


1 & hee, gut neha 
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It is seen that the average receipts, expenses, and net farm income 
(or farm income)? for the different groups vary in almost direct pro- 
portion to the size of the farm. The same is true of both the labor 
income and the farmer’s earnings. Thus the farm income varies from 
$226 for the smallest-farm size group to $2,471 for the largest-farm 
group, giving an average of $1,069 for all of the white farmers, $456 
for the colored, and $959 for all the farms taken together. This 
figure represents the fund available for the living of the farmer and 
his family, provided he owns his farm unmortgaged, in addition to 


the unpaid family labor and the products furnished directly by the 


farm. ‘This is of special interest to the unmortgaged farm owner. 

When the earnings of the farm capital, or interest upon the value 
of the farm and equipment, is subtracted from the farm income, the 
difference is called labor income. This item varies among the differ- 
ent groups of farms from $58 for the smallest farm to $512 for the 
largest one, with an average of $232 for allsfarms. The labor income 
is the measure of farm efficiency used in most farm-management sur- 
veys. It is of special concern to the tenant and the farmer who car- 
ries a mortgage. It must be remembered, however, that it does not 
take into account the living that the farmer and his family get di- 
rectly from the farm. 

When the items last named, consisting of food, fuel,? and house 
rent,’ are added to the labor income, the sum is what in this publica- 
tion is called the farmer’s earnings. This sum varies on these groups 


‘of farms from $370 for the smallest farm size group to $1,448 for the 


largest farm group, with averages of $897, $476, and $816 for the. 
white, colored, and all farms, respectively. The farmer’s earnings are 
the measure ne farm returns that has been used more than any other 
throughout this study. 

The farmer’s earnings do not include the value of the unpaid 
family labor. The latter averaged $101, and when added to the 
former equals what is shown in the table as family earnings. This 
figure represents the value of all that the farmer and his family secure 
from the farm in addition to the interest on the farm investment. It 
is the amount that the tenant would have for a living for himself and 
family. The sum of this figure and the interest on the investment 
represents the total net returns that the unmortgaged farm owner and 
his family secure from his farm, the average amount of which varies 
from $599 on the smallest farm group to $3,509 on the largest farm 
group, and $1,811, $897, and $1,637 for all white, all colored, and all 
farms, Be necinely. 

1 See definition in footnote, p. 13. f 

2Farm value of wood (uncut) used in the farm home. This does not include wood 
used by croppers and wage hands. However, the latter is included in labor costs in 
calculating costs of production. 

3Ten per cent of the present value of the dwelling (not the cost when new) is taken 


to cover the interest, taxes, and insurance. 


- 
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A further study of Table VI shows that on the larger farms the op- 
erators live in much better houses and secure much greater values of 
food products from the farm than do those on the smaller farms. 
Between the extreme size groups the values of family food furnished 
by the farm varies from $267 to $612, and the average rental value of 
the houses from $33 to $306. 

On the farms of the smallest farm group the value of family living 
obtained from the farm actually exceeded the net income from all 
other sources by 39 per cent, but on those of the largest farm group 
the family living furnished equaled only 38 per cent of all of the 
other net receipts. In other words, on the small farms the family 
living obtained is an all-important factor, while on the larger farms 
it is relatively a secondary consideration. 

Another method of measuring the profits of the farm is to sub- 
tract the value of the farmer’s labor from the farm income and call 
the remainder returns on the capital. Figured in this way, and 
not considering the item of family living obtained, these farms 
returned an average of 6.2 per cent on the investment. On the two 
groups of smaller farms the per cent returns were lowest, while on 
the fourth group, or good-sized family farms, they were highest. 


QUALITY OF FARM BUSINESS. 


CROP YIELDS. 


On farms of a given size the yields secured constitute perhaps 
the most important factor in determining the farm profits. In 
Table VII the farms are grouped according to the average yield of 
crops. The group of farms that have the lowest yields have an 
average crop index? of 69, which means that the crop yields equaled 
but 69 per cent of the average yields secured by all of the farms. 
This group of farms returned average farmer’s earnings” of $586, 
while for the other groups the crop indexes were 92, 104, and 126, 
and the farmer’s earnings $708, $840, and $1,061, respectively. But 
the farmer’s earnings are largely determined by the size of the farm. 
To eliminate the element of size and see the effect of crop yields 
independently, the index of earnings’? and the per cent return on 
investment are shown. The group of farms with the lowest yields 
gave an index of earnings of 80, or in other words, farmer’s earnings 

‘The crop index represents the relative yields of all crops on any farm or group of 
farms as compared with the average yield of all crops on all the farms in the survey, 
the latter being expressed as 100. For method of calculating, see Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 341, p. 75. The index here used is weighted, the acreage of each crop 
being weighted in proportion to the average amount of man labor expended on an acre of 
that crop. This weighting is necessary because of the wide difference in the relative 
intensity of the crops grown and of the different proportions in which these crops are 


combined on the different farms. 
“See definitions in footnote, p. 13, 
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which equal but 80 per cent of the average farmer’s earnings secured 
from farms of similar size. On the other groups of farms with in- 
creasing average crop yields, the index of earnings increased regu- 
larly to 116, while the corresponding returns on investment increased 
similarly from 2.9 per cent to 8.2 per cent. 


TABLE VII.—Relation of crop index to farm returns (Brooks Countu, Ga.). 


Average | Per cent 
= . Number) ~* "<5" | Farmer’s|Index of | return on 

Crop index.s offarms. | ieee earnings. | earnings.| invest- 

ra ment. 

| 

LE CESUIRAR UR R SSeS e ERS eer ee ee See toe cee 3 | 69 $586 80 2.9 
0.80) to:0-99. <5. <- RR os in a ee ea le ees mules 43 | 92 708 87 5. 6 
“od ) BOTA OE Ss SES SS a oe es 21 | 104 S40 108 6.7 
MRETUAT ORO VG eg enn eae case Uae ose eee 29 126 | 1, 061 116 8.2 
AL RNaEg\ 2d Ba ete 106 | 100 | 816 | 100 6.2 


@ See deiinition of crop index on p. 22. 


- The close dependence of profits upon crop yields can be shown 
more concretely by considering for each crop separately the relation 

. between costs and yields. This relation is shown by Table VIII.2 
In the case of every crop, as the yields increased the cost per unit of 
crop decreased regularly, while the profits per acre correspondingly 
increased. Thus, the cotton yields of less than 200 pounds per acre 
of net lint cost 11.6 cents per pound to produce, but this cost de- 
creased to 7.5 cents per pound when the yields exceeded 400 pounds 
per acre. The low yields mentioned show a loss of $1.63 per acre, 
while the high yields returned an acre profit of $18.19. The farms 
that secured the higher yields of cotton were the ones which also 
returned the largest net profits for the year’s business. ‘Thus the 
farms that secured cotton yields of less than 200 pounds per acre 
returned farmers’ earnings equal to only 47 per cent of the average 
returned by all farms of a similar size, whereas the farms yielding 
more than 400 pounds per acre returned earnings 3/7 per cent larger 
than the average. 


1It will be noticed that the number of reeords for cotton and corn are greater than 
the number of farms surveyed. This is due to the fact that the costs of the wage crops 
have been kept separate from those of the croppers, since the two sets of crops are 
handled by more or less independent systems and are treated differently. Thus, many of 
the farms furnish two separate records of costs of cotton and corn. In this and one or 
two other tabulations these separate records have been treated as though coming from 
different farms. 


3 
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TaBLeE VIII.—Relation of crop yields to costs per crop unit and profits per acre 
(Brooks County, Ga.). 


: Profit 
| Average | Cost per 
Crop. Yield. eras acre crop Por Hoss; 
s yield. unit. ee 
| ‘Under 200 poundse. 22 2-5 eee 15 172 $0.116 | a—$1.63 
Cotton 200 to 299 pounds ee 68 258 - 0S1 5: 29 
See pene oe geks 300 40399 pomndss.22..02. AS 1-598 078 7.96 
400 ANIC OVeGS conse eee ee 17 450 -075 18.19 
AV GTASC ieee See 143 299 O91 | 7.04 
Under ey bushels ee ata k Mie eee 12 9.3 1.26 | a—4.66 
: tom Sbushelse. sees re eee ee 33 13.4 85 a—1.16 
Com, <0h@ = (}16'to.20 bushels-- 2:0. .sks 2 rol 17.8 73 15 
Over 20ibushelseaaseeee eee eee fe 5 24.2 66 2.54 
ANGrages) ese ee oe 61 14.3 89 a—1.31 
Under 10 Bustels ER ie 8 Se eter aco 18 Sao, .80 Te 117) 
: 1OstoW2ibushels-= of eeseet ese 37 10.1 74 04 
Corn with peanuts......... Ito is bushelse.. 1) es 33 13.6 7 | 34 
Overib: bushels 35-2454 = eee 32 16.7 ALi 2.92 
AVEMaCCt 2) ace eee 120), Vos4 70 | . 82 
Underd0ibushels-e2e- eee eee 8 | 8.4 -84 | a—2.53 
1G'to 15 bushels-o 3.52 8 991 11.9 P73 aed ee 
OAESE is Base oe ene aces TOO DuSHelS esos ae eee ae 22 16.1 47 a EPA 
20): FO25 DuSHelSeres oe ae eee 10 21.5 a3 i/ 3.42 
Over: 25 bushels 228 soe eee 8 27.9 .36 4.44 
Average-( cn: 22taeet eens 70! 15.8 56 | . 56 
Under0) tontse-2- oe oe eee 16 .34 26.88 | a@—l.74 
OS LOO lb GORi ss S2ee eee eee nee ee 37 =f) 20} 58 
Cowpea hay..------------- 075 to igen 8. te ee 5 32] 12:03 | 5.42 
Ieionbandtoverso.ce2te nee 8 1.06 11.23 8.62 
AVOIASG Se 5a. See shee eee Fee 66 | .59 18.57 | 1.42 
Under 0.35 caload Ba hes 9S goes oo. 5 . 29 73.36 | a—3.69 
0.35 to 0.49 carload.....2.-.-...--.- 135) .42 53.68 1.84 
Watermelons...-..-......- 0.50 to 0.59 carload................ 17 | 51} 51.26 | 2.01 
O60 ANnGiOVer. 2 -sacee eee ee 10 | .70 41.60 15.08 
AAVOCTASC). = Seo ee soc ae 45 50 | 52.54 | 4.23 
(Warder100 bushelsss 24220" eee i) 70 36 | 14.18 
Sweet potatoes. ....-....-- LOO Dushels:- Skee eee ee ee iy 100 - 28 Diez 
Over 100 bushels.................. 7\ 162 122 | 65.01 
AVCTASC <= Sase Nee ee pees | 26 108 29 | 33.90 
a Loss. 


These results would indicate that where the market prices and other 
conditions are similar to those found at the time these records were 
taken it is necessary to obtain a cotton yield greater that 200 pounds 
of net lint per acre if a profit is to be secured. But these records 
were taken before the cotton-boll weevil had invaded the county. 
With the expenses of fighting the weevil added, either yields higher 
than 200 pounds per acre, or prices higher than 10 cents per pound 
are necessary if the crop is to show a profit to the grower. 

The data presented also indicate that under the conditions found, 
with corn at an average price of 75 cents per bushel, it is necessary to 
secure a yield above 10 bushels per acre of corn planted in rows alter- 
nating with peanuts, or about 18 bushels of corn planted “ solid,” if a 
profit is to be shown when figured by cost determination methods. 
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Similarly, oats must yield about 15 bushels to show a profit at an 
average price of approximately 50 cents; but when the yield slightly 
exceeds 25 bushels, the cost is reduced to 36 cents per bushel. The 
latter yields a good margin of profit. 7 


Cowpea hay yielding one-third of a ton to the acre costs $26.88 per 
ton to produce, and entailed a loss of $1.74 per acre. Increasing the 
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Fig. 11.—Relation of yields of principal crops to cost per crop unit. 


yield to one-half a ton brought the cost down to approximately the 
‘market price, and increasing it to slightly over a ton reduced the cost 
per ton to $11.23 and resulted in an acre profit of $8.62. 

Watermelon yields of one-third of a carload per acre must bring 
about $75 per car at the point of loading, if the grower is to “break 
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even.” But if he increases this yield to half a carload he can sell for 
$50 without loss, and if he further increases the production to two- 
thirds of a car per acre, $40 per load will cover all costs. 

All the yields of sweet potatoes found show a wide margin of 
profit. Average yields of 70 bushels per acre cost 36 cents per 
bushel; increasing the yield to 100 bushels reduced the cost to 28 
cents, while a further increase to 162 bushels further reduced the cost 
to 22 cents. The records for this crop are few in number and repre- 
sent small scale production. But the costs and margins shown would 
indicate that the crop offers commercial possibilities for the grower. 

The manner in which the costs per crop unit decrease with increas- 
ing yields is shown for the six important crops by the curves in 
figure 11. 

There is, of course, for each crop under any set of conditions a 
point beyond which any further increase in yield can be secured only 
at a cost per unit higher than the returns. On some individual farms 
in Brooks County this point of “ diminishing returns” has no doubt 
been reached or exceeded; but these tabulations show that in no case 
have any of the groups of farms studied brought the crop yields to 
that point. Evidently one of the surest means of increasing the 
profitableness of these farms is the increasing of the crop yields. 


UTILIZATION OF WORK-STOCK LABOR. 


The largest item of cost, next to that of man labor, is the cost of 
work stock. In this study it was found to amount to $509 per farm, 
which is approximately equal to half of the cost of all man labor, 
or 19.2 per cent of the cost of producing all farm crops. Figured 
on the basis of the cost per day of productive labor, the work stock 
cost $1.07, as compared with $1.20 for man labor. Manifestly, the 
utilization of work stock so as to keep down this large element of cost 
is one of the chief factors in determining profits on these farms. 


TABLE IX.—Relation of number of productive days mule labor per mule to 
farm returns, acres per mule, and cost of mule labor per day (Brooks 
County, Ga.). : 


Average re 
‘ost of 
number mule 


Productive days mule labor per mule. Shia ve aes ane 
per mule,| Per day. 
(5 and less... jo So e123 eee = see es a ee ee Oe eee 12 62 $1.70 
76t0@ 100... 25522 Bt ae ee ee ee Se ea ee ae eee 26 88 1.23 
101 0.1250 22S ee ee ee eee 33 112 1.00 
120'to 16022 22 35a tee ce ee ee ee a ee ees 21 | 137 - 84 
15h and: ower. 26.8 os a sk se es ee Bee ae ee ere 14 | 172 -72 
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Increasing the amount of productive labor per mule reduces the 
eost per day of such labor, resulting in a lower cost of production 
and larger farm profits. This is shown by Table IX, in which the 
farms are grouped : 
on the basis of the 
number of days of 
labor per mule. On 
the group of farms 
reporting the least 
productice labor per 
mule, or an average 
of 62 days per year, 
the cost per day of 
mule labor amounted 
to $1.70, which daily 
cost decreased regu- 
larly to 72 cents on 
the group reporting 
the most labor, or 172 
days per mule. The 
striking relation be- 
tween increasing days’ 
work per mule and 
decreasing cost per . 
day of mule labor is 
shown by the curve in 


figure 12. 
It may well be asked Fic. 12.—Relation of days of productive labor per mule to 
the cost per day. 
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by what means some 

of the farms provided so much more employment for the work stock 
than did others. The data in Table X indicate that the area culti- 
vated per mule is the most important factor. 


Tapte X.—Relation of number of acres of crop land per mule to utilization of 
mule labor and to farm returns (Brooks County, Ga.). 


i Ge) se en Gn cae 


vel ee Acres Acres pave 
Number of acres crop land per | Number oe ofcrop jofcotton} japor of cotton | Index cf 
mule, of farms. | jand per land per per an per earnings, 
aie farm. mule. ean A pound, 

ee eee 
WessithancegO nse seats soa of ie 11 16 48 ap I 67 $0. 095 80 
PF) WO) PHS SS oaetos pos ope ear as 18 22 $1 7.8 89 - 092 val 
Ds NONE REE 6 Rear eae 21 27 113 7.9 108 . 092 103 
510) Ua Os He Ge Se eee oo enan poo 24 32 144 9.0 124 . 083 123 
S55 ONGIOVER Sc 5cecdolec- = cine - 32 42 233 9.4 139 . 090 101 
Mueaems Ss Ls. 106 | 31 145 8.6 113 .090 100 
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Acres of crop land per mule—tIn Table X the farms are grouped 
according to the amount of crop land worked per mule. The farms 
that have the fewest acres per mule, or an average of 16, secured only 
67 days productive work from each animal, but as the number of 
acres increased, the number of days per mule increased regularly to 
an average of 139 on the group that operated the largest area per 
animal. This increased employment of the work stock resulted in a 
corresponding decrease in the cost per day of productive labor from 
$1.50 to $0.90. Such an economy in so important an item of cost 
must necessarily result in lower costs of production and greater 
profits. The cost of producing cotton decreased from 94 cents per 
pound on the first-mentioned group of farms to 8.3 cents on the 
farms that operated 30 or 35 acres per mule, but it increased to 9 
cents on the farms that had more than 35 acres per animal. This 
result was corroborated by the index of earnings, which increases 
markedly up to the point of 30 to 35 acres pe mule. Beyond this 
the profits are less. 

An apparent irregularity appears in that the index earnings were 
greater for the first than for the second group of farms shown in 
Table X. The explanation is that two or three farms with good 
crop yields and a low investment secured a high percentage of re- 
turns in spite of inadequate utilization of work stock. The number 
of farms in the group was insufficient fully to neutralize the influence 
of these few abnormal farms. 

It will be noted that the farms which cultivated the fewest acres 
per mule average smaller in size than those which operated a larger 
area per animal. Undoubtedly the larger farms possess advantages 
which facilitate their organization upon a basis providing for the 
more eflicient employment of work stock labor. 

It may further be stated that the cultivation of an increased number 
of acres per work animal was not at the expense of crop yields. In 
fact, the lowest yields were found in the group that worked the 
smallest area per animal. 

It is not probable that all the differences in costs and profits shown 
can be attributed to the differences in relative employment of work 
stock, for the men who keep their work stock efficiently employed are 
likely to be also more efficient in other respects. But the method of 
grouping used eliminates the effect of other factors as far as pos- 
sible, and it is believed that the influence of area per mule has not 
been greatly overemphasized. 

Farmers are often advised to reduce the number of acres per mule 
in order to cultivate the remaining acres more intensively, but the 
preceding table would seem to show that it is much more important 
to cultivate a sufficient number of acres per work animal to keep that 
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labor efficiently employed. From 30 to 35 acres per mule would 
seem to be the proper acreage under the conditions here found. The 
soil on these farms is a light sand and is easily cultivated. On a 
heavier type of soil, no doubt, fewer acres per mule would be found 
to be more desirable. 


RELATION OF AMOUNT OF TILLAGE TO COSTS AND PROFITS. 


Much has been said regarding the benefits arising from deep plow- 
ing, thorough and frequent preparation of the seedbed, and fre-_ 
quency of cultivation, much of the advice on these points making 
little or no distinction between types of soil. In gathering data for 
the purpose of calculating costs of production in this study, the 
amount of man and mule labor involved in each operation of each 
crop was ascertained for each farm. It is thus possible to study the 
profitableness of different amounts of tillage. 

Using the amount of mule labor expended per acre as probably 
the best available measure of the degree of tillage, the effect of that 
factor upon the profits and costs of cotton have been tabulated and 
the results shown in Table XI. The cotton crop was used because it 
was the most important crop grown here and because for it the 
jargest number of records are available. The figures upon which 
this table is based include all of the mule labor spent on the cotton up 
to and including the planting of the crop. 


TABLE XI.—Relation of amount of mule labor expended in preparatory tillage 
of cotton to costs and profits (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Number mule Yield Cost of 
; days Profit net lint 
Days mule labor per acre, preparatory tillage. aol prepara of ng per acre per 
ory pound 
tillage. 
Pounds. : 
NGeESSubina Tame ened eee arm CL Be ST ee 15 1.14 292 $8. 47 $0. 085 
LES RUO PIAO eer ee ran, Geren A ee UR 44 see 293 8.37 . 087 
A.D UW Dros ds SS ae SAS aus SOE ee ETN ne Aap eas: 51 2522 298 6. 53 093 
2.5 and OWE SIS Sob S SAP es Ie Ee ce eam hee 33 2.89 311 6. 22 096 
PMiibrerartica Oe). Taeel ss oA a oe Vell: Te 299 | 7.04 | 091 
| 


It- will be seen that the increasing amounts of mule labor were ac- 
companied by slowly increasing yields, but that these yields were not 
sufficient to offset the increased cost. Thus the cost per pound of — 
net lint cotton increased regularly from 8.5 cents for the group that 
expended less than 1.5 days of mule labor per acre, to 9.6 cents for 
those on which more than 2.5 days were expended. ‘These increased 
costs cut the profits per acre from $8.47 to $6.22. 

The results shown in this table would indicate that the extra labor 
cost involved in the deeper and more prolonged preparatory tillage 
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of cotton is not profitable on the light, sandy soils of this area. A 
similar tabulation based on the total amount of mule labor expended 
on cotton up to the time of harvesting the crop gave similar results, 
though slightly less pronounced. The results in this case were less 
pronounced because there is less difference in the practices of culti- 
vating the crop after planting than there is up to that time. Similar 
tabulations based on man labor gave less consistent results, since man 
labor is not so good a measure of the amount of tillage, owing to 
the differences in the number of mules used per team. No doubt 
different results would have been found on a heavier type of soil. 


RELATION OF AMOUNT OF FERTILIZER APPLICATIONS TO YIELDS, COSTS, AND 
PROFITS. 


To calculate the cost of production 1t was necessary to ascertain 
the cost per acre of the fertilizers applied to each crop. The data 
thus gotten permit an interesting study of the relative economy of 
the application of varying amounts of fertilizers on the principal 
crops. Using the cost per acre as a measure of the rate of applica- 
tion, since it is the only common measure for all of the fertilizer 
materials used, the effects on yields, costs, and profits have been 
tabulated for the principal crops, as shown in Table XII. The cost 
covers all classes of fertilizing materials applied, including stable 
manure, cottonseed meal, and commercial fertilizers, the last named 
representing the greater part of the costs. On none of the crops 


tabulated, except sweet potatoes, and possibly watermelons, was stable 


manure an important source of fertilizers. Approximately half the 
farms purchased the raw materials and did the mixing at home, 
while the others used ready-mixed fertilizers. No account has been 
taken of the residual effects of fertilizers applied to preceding crops, 
but these are reduced to a minimum in a region with such a light, 
sandy soil, heavy rainfall, and long growing season; and in any case 
they tend to neutralize each other when a group of farms are con- 
sidered, as has been done in these tabulations. 


TABLE XII.—Relation of cost of fertilizer applications to yields, costs, and profits 
(Brooks County, Ga.). 


| 

| Average | Profit 
< = Number | cost of Yield | Cost per oe 

Crop. Cost of fertilizers per acre. |o¢ records. fertilizer | per acre. crop unit. loss per 
| per acre. | | | aoe 
| Pounds 
S$ andiless 3. ae es 23 $1.42/ a 263| $0.087 $7.45 
Pe eas Rare aa 56 3.00 | 2 - 088 8. 00 
shee Si po Sekt eee 35 4.85 | 293 -096 4. 83 
ee Si. fe Beers dda 13 6. 78 | 314 .101 4.18 
$8 to'S10. aus os eee ee 9 8.76 | 383 . 094 9.15 
$10 an@bvetian toe 7 11. 32 | 427 . 086 11.00 
ACPI ss ig he 143 4.32 | 299 091 7.04 
a Net lint. 
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TaBLeE X1I\.—Relation of cost of fertilizer applications to yields, costs, and profits 
(Brooks County, Ga.)—Continued. 


Average . 
. Profit or 

oye Number | cost of Yield | Cost per ar 

Crop. Cost of fertilizers per acre. ofrecords.| fertilizer | per acre. |crop unit. eae 

: per acre. : 
; Bushels. 
Gl 5O ana 1ESSsoseeecees os 28 $0. 70 13.4 $0.85 | a—$0.79 
@ormssolid\o22. 22.40. ca S150) COI$2-50) S22 5.2555. 22 1. 89 14.1 -86} a— 1.02 
$2.50 and over............. 11 4.19 16.7 1.03 | a— 3.40 
AV ORE GOs sn See ss cere 61 1.76 14.3 -89 | a— 1.31 
Oa oaganggeceeeseteeitets eller ; 11.2 i 1.72 
9 OKC KE) Dscinl L275 0 esas Sr a 39 9 11.5 -63 1.44 
Corn, with peanuts...---i)¢1 59 to $2.50.............. 46 1.91 12.6 174 64 
$2.50 and over..........--- 19 Sez 15.1 94) a— .75 
INVOTALOR Le Sis oe 120 1.56 12.4 -70 . 82 
(US eS Np ae AS 2 emi a ene 55 0 14.9 5d 76 
Oats..--.2-2.2-2e22 eee: {Os8i Oe a eae 15 1.92 19.2 a (14d 
"AVOTASE 6 oe Mees Yo 70 41 15.8 . 56 - 56 
; Carload. 
Ci PoreHOKG bl (EIST ey ee tee 16 5. 86 48 47.60 4.06 
Watermelons............- PbO nasa aaa ss homeehseas 15 7.82 50 50. 48 2. 96 
Soran diOversncs=o- ence eee 14 9. 80 -52 52. 50 5. 80 
PAVIOT ACO saps oe seit 45 lel -50 52. 54 4,23 
i Bushels. 
$3 and less..... 7 1.93 85 : a8 oo oe 
SSL OLGA Sey sen Nagle ce 8 3. 21 96 58} 

Sweet potatoes.......... AS CU Bie ia Ea Oe 5 5.12 113 99 29.59 
S7LANGTOVCESe. 5. ase es 6 9.55 148 . 30 55. 83 
AVOLALOs icc he soe) 26 4.70 108 29 33. 90 


a Loss, 


It was found that with every crop for which there were a sufh- 
cient number of records to make tabulations, increasing amounts of 
fertilizer resulted:in regular and appreciable increases in yields. But 
with every crop except sweet potatoes the increased yields were 
obtained at a higher cost per unit of crop, with exceptions to be 
noted, and at lower profits per acre. Thus the cost of corn varied 
from 8B cents per bushel, with the least amount of fertilizer, to $1.03, 
with the largest Apolications: the corn planted with peanuts cost 
57 cents per bushel without fertilizer, which cost increased to 94 
cents when the most fertilizer was applied. The profits per acre 
decreased in even greater proportion than the cost per bushel 
increased. 

Cotton to which the value of the fertilizers applied amounted to 
less than $2 per acre cost 8.7 cents per pound of net lint to produce. 
But with increasing amounts of fertilizer up to $8 per acre, the cost 
increased to 10.1 cents per pound. Apparently, increasing the fer- 
tilizer applications beyond $8 per acre reduced the cost below the 
high points of the preceding groups. But the small number of, 
records for these highest applications renders the results unreliable 
for the last two groups. 
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Only 15 out of 70 farmers applied any fertilizer to the oat crop, 
a fact signifying that a large majority of them had not found it to 
be a profitable practice to make such applications. The 15 which 
did use fertilizers, to the extent of $1.92 per acre, increased their 
vield, but in so doing the cost per bushel was increased from 55 cents 
to 61 cents, and a small profit per acre was turned into a slight loss. 

Watermelons are fertilized rather heavily by nearly all growers, 
about 15 per cent of the value of the applications consisting of stable 
manure. The heavier applications resulted in somewhat increased 
yields, but at the expense of higher costs per unit of crop. Thus 
increasing amounts of fertilizers resulted in increasing the cost per 
carload from $47.60 to $50.48 and $52.50, respectively. This increas- 
ing cost per carload resulted in a correspondingly reduced profit per 
acre in the case of the second group, -but the last group offers an 
apparent exception in that it shows the largest profit in spite of the 
high cost per carload. The higher prices obtained for the melons 
receiving the most fertilizer were, no doubt, due to the resulting 
better quality of melons and to the fact that they matured earlier 
and reached a more profitable market than did the melons produced 
on the other farms. Better salesmanship may possibly have been a 
factor in securing the high prices. 

The records for sweet-potato costs are few in number and repre- 
sent only small-scale production. The fertilizers appled consisted 
largely of stable manure and cottonseed meal. The results are there- 
fore not comparable to those obtained from records of other crops. 
The heavier applications were accompanied by much the higher 
yields, and the margin of profit was so wide in every case that the 
higher yields gave much greater profits, though the cost per bushel 
was nearly the same for all groups. 

_ The conclusion to be drawn from this table would seem to be that 
on this type of soil, with the type of farming and the fertilizer 
practice found. on these farms, it does not pay to use the larger 
amounts of commercial fertilizers on the common field crops. Water- 
melons may offer a possible exception, and sweet potatoes are dis- 
tinctly exceptional. It should be remembered that on these farms 
the organic matter in the soil is largely maintained by the extensive 
growing and pasturing off of legumes, particularly peanuts. On a 
heavier type of soil different results would probably have been found. 


ORGANIZATION. 
DIVERSITY. 


Much has been said and written regarding the advantages of a 
diversified type of farming. The greater safety from losses due to 
crop failure or demoralized markets, the better distribution of labor 
throughout the year, and still other benefits arising from diversifi- 
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cation have been repeatedly urged and are familiar to nearly every- 
one. Especially was the matter of diversity brought to the atten- 
tion of the farmers of the South by the decline in the price of cotton 
following the outbreak of the European war. More particularly 
has the recent advent of the boll weevil inte the southeastern part 
of the cotton belt increased the hazard of dependence upon cot- 
ton and made the matter an urgent one with farmers of that section. 
Tt is of peculiar interest, therefore, to study the farms of a locality 
where a distinctly diversified agriculture, with cotton as the most 
important source of income, has been practiced for a long term of 
years. Such an area is found in Brooks County, which has for 
years been noted for the extent of diversification practiced. This 
is particularly true of the southern half of the county, which is the 
area covered by this survey. It has been pointed out that the soil 
here is a light-gray sand, representative of the Norfolk sandy loam — 
and closely related types of that series. On this hight soil a certain 
degree of diversification, including the growing of legumes, is a 
necessity if soil fertility is to be maintained at a point where profit- 
able yields may be secured. Necessity, thus, to a large extent, 
accounts for the development of the hog industry in this community. 
Further north in the county the soils become somewhat heavier, grad- 
ing into the types represented by the Rustan and Tifton series. 
These latter are better adapted to cotton than are the lighter soils 
of the southern part of the county. As a result, cotton is grown 
there more largely to the exclusion of other crops. 

To study the effect of different degrees of diversification upon 
profits, the farms studied have been grouped according to the degree 
of diversity practiced, the measure used being the diversity index. 
The results are shown in Table XIII. The most highly diversified 
farms averaged the largest in size. Eliminating the effect of size by 
the use of the index of earnings, it is seen that the least diversifica- 
tion returned 15 per cent less than the average for farms of a similar 
size, while the most diversification returned 16 per cent more than 
the average. It thus appears that under conditions found on these 
farms, with market prices normal, greater diversity means greater 
profits. It should not be overlooked that the least diversified farms 
are largely cotton farms, which carry the risk of both low yields and 
low markets, a risk that in 1914 proved all but disastrous to these 
farmers. 
diversity index. For example, a farm with 4 enterprises, all of equal importance, would 
have a diversity index of 4. However, it is seldom that any two enterprises are of ex- 
actly the same size or importance. The method of calculating the diversity index, how- 


ever, reduces all the enterprises to a comparable basis. For the method of calculating 
the index see Department of Agriculture Bulletin 341, p. 81. 
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TABLE NIII.—Relation of diversity to cost of work-stock labor and to farm 
prosits (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Cost of 


1 Average | Acres of Index 
Diversity index. ae diversity | crop land a eS of 
‘| index, |per farm. per day. * | earnings. 
TOSS NansD es ee es ee ee Zaff 1.5 89 $1. 20 0.98 85 
2 €0 S20 se ohh Soe a ae ee ee 54 3.0 147 1.04 1.02 100 
aNd (OVER. ses oe nas aS oes See | 25 4.7 194 98 1.00 116 


Ril faras. 52 ee ee a ee | 106 | 3.0 145 1.07 | 1.00 106 


It is easily possible for diversification to be carried to an un- 
profitable extreme.t. Beyond a not well-defined limit, further 
diversification may be at the expense of skill and attention to the 
details of the major sources of income. But it does not appear that 
any of these groups of farmers have gone beyond that limit. 

Prominent among the advantages to be gained from diversification, 
increased crop yields, resulting from more frequent rotation, and 
better employment of labor throughout the year, are usually stressed. 
However, on these farms there appears to be but little relation be- 
tween diversity and crop yields, the more diversified farms showing 
only a slightly higher crop index; but the diversified farms do 
show a distinctly better utilization of the work-stock labor, and it 
has been shown elsewhere that this factor is an important one. 
With the increase in diversity, the average number of days of pro- 
ductive work-stock labor per mule increased from 98 to 115 and 127, 
with resulting decreasing costs per day from $1.20 to $1.04 and 
$0.98. 

It thus appears that the more highly diversified farms have a 


shght advantage in yields of crops, and a considerable advantage 


in providing profitable employment for the work stock, and in re- 
turning larger profits per farm. 


PRODUCTION OF HOME SUPPLIES. 


Closely associated with the subject of diversification is the pro- 
duction on the farm of supplies consumed in the home. For many 
years the farmers of Brooks County have practiced, and prided 
themselves upon, the policy of producing at home a large part of 
the family living. In but few places will a class of farmers be found 
that produce for home use a larger amount of food products per 
family or per person than do the white farmers in this area. 


1 Department of Agriculture Bulletin 341, p. 82. 
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TABLE XIV.—Relation of size of farm and labor of operator to value of food 
consumed in the home (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Farms with total crop area of— 


im a All ‘4 
ll white | colore 
Tess 50 to | 75 to | 150 to a farms. | opera- | opera- 
50 74 149 249 and tors. tors. 
acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. | Glo. 
Number of farms............5..-.. 18 24 27 21 16 106 86 20 
Number of adults per farm.....- aa 3.7 5.0 GEOn ne bes imino d ine} 5.5 bell 
Value of family food: 
IRCHAS OUle ee sepebye scr. Ses cic ue $45. 90 | $69.60 | $67.91 | $81.09 |$104.25 | $72.70 | $77.65 | $56.30 
Produced on farm................ 266.90 | 375.71 | 479.10 | 543.60 | 611.69 | 453.29 | 506.59 | 228.30 
= Lotal per tamilyecs sss sc225s <: 312.80 |} 445.31 | 547.01 | 624.69 | 715.94 | 525.99 | 584. 24 284. 60 
Total per person.............-- 84.54 | 89.06] 91.17 | 107.70 | 125.60 | 99.25 | 106.22 55. 80 
Per cent of family food contributed | 
DD VeranUit ssa ase se cede occ ocak 85. 84. SSimee Si. 85. 86. 87. 80. 
Per cent of food grown on farm con- ie es 
sisting of— 
LO Ss PLOGUCtSES scm. saci tc 38. 4 31.6 29.0 26.9 24.5 29. 0 27.8 39. 9 
Poultryjand eggs 2-2: s5s-4-<c-- 7.6 9.1 9.9 TESS |e eli. 10. 2 10.7 6. 2 
Daity, Products: 45522 5s s 5s. ec oo. 19.3 23.9 26. 2 25.7 32. 0 26. 2 27. 4 14.6 
Other live-stock products. .---... a 6 2 | ~2 52 4 4 sil 
Total live-stock products...-.... 66. 4 65. 2 65. 3 64.6 67.7 65. 8 66. 3 60. 8 
HEME ATG eMULS = oo aeiae = te oe en 2.9 4.4 5.4 7.8 4,2 5. 2 5. 5 2.7 
Wereiablesseccacsmcesense ss we Ses 15.3 18. 2 17.0 17.8 18.5 17.6 We C 16.7 
Other products @.......---.-i---- 15. 4 12.2 12.3 9.8 9.6 11.4 10.5 19.8 
Per cent food contributed by farm is 
of the farmer’s earnings...-........ 72 78 61 48 42 54 57 48 


a Corn meal and hominy, sirup, sugar cane, peanuts. 


The total value per farm of that part of the family. living fur- 
nished by the farm and the relation that this factor bears to the farm 
returns from other sources have been shown for farms of different 
size in Table VI. Further details of the values? of family food, both 
purchased and grown at home, are given in Table XIV. Approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the family food consumed is furnished by the 
farm, and this proportion is substantially the same for all sizes of 
farms, though somewhat lower for the colored farmers. The figures 
show that there is a close relation between the size of the farm and 
the amount of food consumed, both per family and per person.? 
Thus, the average value of food consumed on the group of farms 
under 50 acres is $312.80 per family, or $84.54 per person, as com- 
pared with $715.94 and $125.60 on the farms of 250 acres and over. 
It will be seen further that the food supplied by the larger farms 
furnishes a more varied and better quality of diet than that on the 
smaller ones. In other words, the larger farms support a much 
higher standard of living as well as furnish larger net returns in 
other forms. 


1The food values given are based upon the average prices on the farms and in the local 
markets, and are conservative. 

2A verson, as the term is used in this bulletin, means the equivalent of an adult fed 
in the farm home throughout the year. The number of adults per farm includes hired 
help and others boarded in the operator’s home. 
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Two-thirds of the value of the food grown consists of animal 
products. On the small farms nearly two-thirds of the animal 
products come from swine, but as the farms increase in size dairy and 
poultry products find a more important place. Likewise, vegetables, 
fruits, and nuts are of more importance on the larger farms. Other 
products, consisting principally of corn meal and sirup, occupy a 
relatively more important place in the diet on the smaller farms. 

By reference to figure 13 it is seen that swine products and dairy 
products each constitute more than one-fourth of the total value of 
family food furnished by the farm, while vegetables make up one- 
sixth of the total, miscellaneous products slightly more than one- 
tenth, poultry and eggs nearly a hke amount, and fruit and nuts one- 
twentieth. 

The quantities and the values per farm and per person are shown 
in detail in Table XV for each item of food, both purchased and fur- 
nished by the farm. 


TABLE XV.—Family food purchased and produced on the farm; amounts and 
values per family and per person (106 farms, Brooks County, Ga.). 


Per family. Per person.a 
Kinds of food. Unit. 
Quantity.| Value. {Quantity.| Value. 
Purchased 
BI OULSERS alec cm isisicee eae hocee ee ceeae see ee Poundseeceeee 810 $30. 34 153 $5. 73 
SIbHeN nS as Oa ona pc ocao soe Cone oe ROE GEce Sod aeccse Ona stesae 191 13. 37 36 2.52 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, postum.....--|...-- (Os ep aaee ates wees (62) |esincenoceic 1.38 
ICG = Ss eines aoe elses SRE ee eae See ED laeenre dotneee. 55 4,37 10 83 
Meat wlard cheese wish 2=-2 sone seser cocsaacleeiser O: adi oses| Peo steeaee 2:60" oo cecte cee 49 
AN Oth er fO0ds sees see ees aan TAs oe ER ce elo cee ete Shee eco V4s69 Ne scoesssee PUY 
otaltood purchased. co2-= ° sae cee Seen Concert eee eee eee 72.70 |-----e2--- 13. 72 
Produced on farm: EE Lae =. ae 
OLKEfaynorn wrctoiein 2 Sas a eases Sahie ee we een ee ee Pounds.....-- 2 770 108. 40 145 20. 47 
GAT ee ss oe coe wie saya cine n OUS eS STS | Opie 2-2 ee 185 23. 00 35 4.34 
DainyepLogucts Osea eee eee eee eee Gallons... ..2.- 471 118. 50 89 22. 36 
(ROUMGR y= eee coon. Aoneine oe ees Sa ee Number....--. 69 24. 50 13 4. 62 
LD fsa ie Saupe eee SEB OE EAM Sr ea aD ere ID OZeNSSeeesere 111 21.90 21 4.13 
Other hive-SlOCKproducisKe .3 sc sees Se ee peeeete es eee eee one 1,56) osc cee sase . 29 
Corn (meal and hominy) @................. Bushels.....-. 27.4 27. 40 5.2 5.17 
Canoisirupssenevessescee see ee See ane Gallonse= see. 38. 6 15. 50 1.3 2. 92 
SUGAT CANO ete se esc eee niece See Stalkseaate = 524 8. 02 99 1.51 
IRCA UTS eee cich weenie cen ana ao Nae Bushels.....-.- . 86 . 86 .16 .16 
IP OCANIS He ere ce cele cee ee eee ones IROUNndSEe eee 40.9 7. 38 dnd 1.39 
Sweet potatoes. steacacat cee seem een Bushels......- O2ee 26. 10 9. 85 4,92 
rishi pOtatOesws2a. acc aes ouee coerce ee tee (6 Foy he ee 8.9 8. 86 1. 68 1. 67 
Beans and peas (green,in hulls) ¢.........-|....- OOnS ocaess 1S F 11. 30 2. 87 2.13 
Turnips, rutabagas, andicollardS== 322 2seee ltiect ee o:Prosen| Se ceeeaeet 6: 8085.2 steer 1. 28 
Watcniiclonst 22ers ae Number...-..-| 128 6. 32 24.15 1.19 
MOMMA LOGS: Series oes eee et oe ree Cer -Bushels......- 4.4 4. 54 . 83 86 
Cab bag ercis ees sue cee itr Bae Oey Hise Wye Eeads eee eee 83 4.12 15. 67 78 
GTCeNICOMD? 26 see eee osc ee ee ee Bushels....... 3. 8 3. 83 ~ 12 72 
Bf Se a nr eae ae ae oe eg cone ene | Ee dozer =r 2.6 2. 60 .49 49 
ONIONS = 5:2 Sot ee |e ee 6 Ko oes Ae es 1.6 1. 80 . 30 . 34 
Squashvand) pumpkins eaes= espe epee nes eee dOnt ces 2.0 88 . 38 -17 
CCUM DEES: 2 tats e cee eee ee ee ere | eee ( Kopaen a e 9 87 ald) .16 
IBECESS 23.8 ie A oe ee Re ce ee oe GOs se ene ats 83 15 .16 
Other ‘vegetables.2 see ae ee ee mee eke eee ree [eae ae ee nT nepecoece 19 
Grapes (scuppernong) Je SOS SSE Se Oe Bushelssemene= 3.9 4.70 .74 - 89 
IPGECHES 2c aba ci oeeoe ete ee n | doteen ee | 1.9 3005 . 36 271 
BOS Mee teak See he ne Se ae eee ate | eee downaee Ds 3 Dalley - 43 ay 
IOaTSe ooo sake ee ee Ce ee: eee |e ee dose eres Deli PAA. . 40 . 40 
Oranges and ‘erape fruits se, eh ae eee a one eect neers Seen eee Vid al ocoectraet . 33 
Apples and vinegar.......... ep ee Se ad Se ay eee |e 1S 3 il Petecccinac ~20 
Total'tood produced\.2.5 45s osce ee eee ee eee ee eee Jeneeeeceee A538. 20) ose coe ae 85. 52 


NotEe.—Values of food produced represent sale values on the farm. 


a Adult equivalent. 

b Milk, cream, and butter expressed as their equivalents in gallons of whole milk. 
c Honey, $1. 52; goats and kids, $0.04. 

d Includes some corn bread and hominy fed to dogs and chickens. 

e Lima beans, snap beans, and cowpeas. 


s 
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Of the food purchased, flour constitutes much the largest. item, 
equaling 41.7 per cent of the total; sugar comes next with 18.4 per 
cent; the beverages (coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, postum) constitute 
10.1 per cent; rice equals 6 per cent; and all other items make up 
the remaining 23.8 per cent. 

Much has been said about the production of home supplies on the 
farm, and farmers are often urged to increase the proportion of the 
family food produced at home by growing more foods and buying 
less. But in this study it has been found that the ratio of food grown 
to that consumed is of less consequence than is the actual amount 
produced. However, in a tabulation made, but not presented here, 
there was found to be a certain relation between the percentage of 
family food produced at home and the farm returns as measured by 
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Fig. 13.—Value per farm of food products consumed in the home. 


the farmer’s earnings. Thus, the farmers growing less than 80 
per cent of the food consumed had earnings 11 per cent lower than 
the average for farms of a similar size, while the similar return was 
7 per cent above the average for those who produced more than 90 
per cent of their own food. However, only 19 of the 106 farms fell 
in the former group, and only 28 in the latter, showing that the range 
of percentages was not so wide as would ordinarily be expected. 
When the farms were grouped on the basis of the value of food 
grown at home the farmer’s earnings and per cent return on the in- 
vestment indicated considerably greater returns from the farms 
which furnished the more food. Thus, farms furnishing food to the 
value of less than $250 each gave gross labor incomes 19 per cent 
below the average, while returns were 44 per cent above the average 
on the farms supplying more than $600 worth of products. 
When the farms were grouped on the amount of food furnished per 
person, tabulations showed much the higher returns from farms 
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supplying food to the value of from $75 to $100 per person than 
those furnishing either more or less than that range. 

It would appear that the farmers who have produced the largest 
supply of family food at home have not thereby, on these farms, 
reduced the amount of food purchased. Rather, those who produced 
the most also purchased the most, since it 1s seen that the percentage 
of the total food bought is fairly constant. Those who produced the 
most food lived much better than those who produced less. The ques- 
tion of producing supples at home seems, therefore, on these farms 
at least, to be not one of reducing the expense for purchased products, 
but it is rather one of a better standard of living. 


CROPPING SYSTEMS. 


In any region where economic conditions have been fairly uniform 
and operating over a considerable term of years, the type or types 
- of agriculture tend to a stability of form that changes only in re- 
sponse to changes in the economic forces. Wide departures from 
practices that fit the economic factors at work are likely to lead 
to financial disaster to those persisting in them. The result is the 
automatic elimination of those continuing such wrong practices, and 
the eventual disappearance of the latter from the farming of the 
region. It will usually be found in an old established region that 
the average practices more or less closely approximate the best 
practice. 

The proper selection of farm enterprises is a large factor in deter- 
mining the success of the business. Of equal importance is the com- 
bining of these enterprises in the proportions that best fit the local 
conditions. Such a combination will be one that most efficiently 
employs the farm crew and equipment. Ordinarily, it will be one 
that distributes the labor, both man and work-stock, rather evenly 
throughout the year. But it is not to be assumed that under any 
set of conditions there is only one type of farming that may be 
safely followed, or that within the type there is not a certain range 
of choice in the selection of enterprises to be adopted and in the 
proportions in which these enterprises should be fitted together. In 
an area like Brooks County especially, with a growing season extend- 
ing nearly throughout the year, and with a long list of crops adapted 
to the soil and climate, the choice is a rather wide one, largely de- 
pendent upon the abilities and inclinations of the individual farmer. 

Much may be learned from a study of the average practices, and 
more especially of the practices which long experience has shown to 
be the ones best adapted to the region. This does not imply that 
the average practices are necessarily the best that could be devised. 
On the contrary, it will usually be found that they may be improved 
upon in important respects. Nevertheless, a study of the returns 
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secured when enterprises are combined in different proportions will 
help to show the proportions that are best adapted to the local con- 
ditions. Such a study has been made for the important crops found 
on the farms surveyed, and the results are presented in Table XVI. 
The index of earnings and the per cent returns on investment are 
the measures of efficiency used. 


TABLE XVI.—Relation of per cent of the crop area in specified crops to gross 
labor income and returns on investment (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Average Poricent 
Cr Per cent of crop landin | Number oe eee Farmers’ | Index of | return on 
oF. specified crop. of farms. an Peed: earnings. | earnings.| invest- 
fied crop. ment. 
Qe ire 2 0 $372 $70 2.0 
ONO Ox sa. aes ees bos Fon: a AC a 90 3.2 
MORE O p20 eee SO case 5 89 5.7 
Cotton. ...---+--+-++++-- BO COrmOl ee Te ee 25 25 1,112 128 m7 
SOKO Oe ee ee ee 23 33 801 97 7.2 
AN Andi OVCLe= wees ace ce ese 22 49 724 86 5.6 
Wnder30s 2. ssecccse se. oe 19 26 852 93 6.4 
Cc SO NCO: sie ap re eee a ee 37 36 1,077 113 e& 
Ce iaoa ees cicinis sic AD TOs bOse reese Roe ees heme 24 44 756 92 5.9 
OUIAMCVOVER=G Sees ncn aes 26 57 474 92 4.8 
Warr Ore pes Se ae Fs se 22 2 635 92 7.9 
SRUO wl OR se ee ee eS Sacer 16 8 664 97 6.5 
Oats and rye............ LORCOW2O Ros ees c ease 27 15 872 112 6.9 
5 DO MGOLS OES oan aren 3 Se 23 24 1, 032 112 6.8 
SOMA CHOVCE a eee cee see 18 38 815 77 5.0 
Winer Bose Neel le ae 1 638 90 i383 
ES OPH 0 anaes San see ae eae 1 8 907 104 5.5 
Cowpeas (for hay)....... 10 TOMS et 33 12 904 103 6.8 
Lj tand: OVCLs..soeeeee sees e 17 22 963 111 7.8 
| uineer ES Ai eos eee gt “ 5 749 97 Sal 
PRU OL Oar reese Sk isc) aa 1 .0 999 103 6.8 
Watermelons ........... 1p EOUDONM Ee kiss 14 14.0 854 11 74 
; Z0jand OVETSscsc-6 ose < eos 7 29.0 797 | 91 6.3 


_ Reference to Table XVI will show that the farms with from 20 to 
30 per cent, or an average of 25 per cent, of the crop land planted 
to cotton, gave higher returns than did those with either a larger or 
smaller proportion than this. Thus, the farms with no cotton planted 
returned farmers’ earnings amounting to $372. As the percentage 
of the crop land in cotton increased, up to 25 per cent, the farmers’ 
earnings increased to $1,112. But a further increase in the propor- 
tion of land in cotton resulted in lower earnings, amounting to $724 
for the group of farms with the largest proportion, or over 40 per 
cent of the land in cotton. 

Expressed in another way, the farms with no cotton returned 
farmers’ earnings amounting to but 70 per cent of the average of 
farms of a similar size. With increasing proportions of cotton 
planted, up to 25 per cent of the crop area, the returns increased to 
28 per cent above the average, but decreased to 86 per cent with a 
still further increase in the proportion of cotton, 
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Measured in still another way, the “ no-cotton ” farms returned 2 
per cent on the investment, while increasing the proportions of cot- 
ton gave increasing returns up to 7.7 per cent for the farms with one- 
fourth of the land in cotton. Further increase in the cotton area 
reduced the return to 5.6 per cent on the investment. 

These results would indicate that where conditions are similar to 
those found on these farms at the time this survey was made, but 
with cotton figured at the normal 5-year price, the proper proportion 
of the crop land to be devoted to cotton to give the greatest farm 
profits is approximately one-fourth. Other farm-management sur- 
veys in the South have shown that in the areas represented more than 
one-fourth of the crop land should be planted to cotton to produce 
the largest profits. But such surveys have been made on types of soil 
heavier and better adapted to cotton than those in Brooks County. 
On such heavy soils, the maintenance of fertility by the growing of 
legumes, cover crops, etc., is not of such prime importance as it is on 
these lhghter soils. 

Corn is grown in Brooks County primarily as a feed for the live 
stock on the farm. However, a surplus is sold, the returns amount- 
ing to 5.6 per cent of the farm receipts. In a tabulation not shown, 
it was found that the farms getting from 1 to 5 per cent of the total 
receipts from the sale of corn were more profitable than those getting 
either a smaller or larger proportion from that source. This would 
indicate that sufficient corn should be planted to provide for all the | 
farm needs. To insure this, a small margin of safety should be 
allowed, which will ordinarily mean a small surplus for sale. The 
proportion of land to be planted to corn, therefore, will be largely 
determined by the yield secured and the amount of live stock kept. 
The corn yields reported are rather low, but it should be remembered 
that the greater part of the corn grown is planted in alternate rows 
with peanuts. In considering, therefore, what area can profitably 
be devoted to this crop, due credit must be given to the pork produced 
by the accompanying peanut crop, as well as to the improvement in 
the soil fertility resulting from pasturing off the peanuts. The last- 
mentioned consideration is a very important one on these light soils. 

In Table XVI tabulations similar to the one for cotton just dis- 
cussed are also shown for the other important crops. The group of 
farms with from 30 to 40 per cent, or an average of 37 per cent, of 
the crop area in corn, gave considerably better returns, measured by 
both the farmers’ earnings and return on the investment, than did 
those with either a greater or smaller proportion in that crop. This 
would indicate that approximately one-third of the crop area of 
these farms should be planted to corn. The cost-of-production data, 
to be discussed later, suggest that most of this corn should be grown 
with peanuts as an interplanted crop. 
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Oats are grown on these farms largely as a source of feed for 
live stock, especially work stock, as a winter cover crop, and to pro- 
vide winter and spring pastare for hogs and cattle. It is also a 
source of cash sales, amounting on the average to 4.6 per cent of all 
farm receipts. On 25 of the farms the sales of this grain amounted 
to more than 5 per cent of the receipts. The cost records show that. 
as a grain crop, oats, at the average yields obtained, returned but a 
narrow margin of profit, and the census data in the first part of this 
_ bulletin show that both the relative and actual acreage of the crop 
has been steadily decreasing in the county since 1880. Apparently 
it is not as a cash crop that oats should fill an important place on 
these farms, but rather as a source of farm feed and as-a pasture 
and cover crop. 

Referring again to Table XVI it is seen that the farms with from 
10 to 30 per cent of the crop land in oats and rye together returned 
larger profits than did those with either a greater or a less propor- 
tion devoted to these crops. 

Cowpeas are grown for hay on practically all these farms, and on 
one-third of them it is a source of cash sales. It is, in fact, the crop 
that furnishes the greater part of the hay grown. Approximately 
one-half of the acreage of oats and rye is followed by this crop, a 
proportion that is lower than that ordinarily found further north 

in the State. The lower proportion here is due to the heavy summer 
rains which often make the curing of this crop a difficult matter. 
The tabulation in Table XVI, however, indicates that the crop 
might with profit be grown more extensively than it is. The group 
of farms with the least of this crop planted returned the lowest 
profits, while the farms with the largest proportion of the crop land 
so planted got the highest returns. 7 

The farms with from 10 to 20 per cent of the crop land planted to 
watermelons returned greater profits than did those with either more 
or less. However, this crop is a rather speculative one and too 
much dependence should not be placed upon such a tabulation. 

Summarizing the results of the tabulations in Table XVI, it would 
seem that a cropping system adapted to the conditions on these 
farms at the time this survey was taken should divide the crop land 
approximately as follows: One-fourth to be planted to cotton, one- 
third to corn, 20 to 30 per cent in oats and rye to be followed by 
cowpea hay or a similar crop, and the balance to be planted to 
miscellaneous crops, the latter depending upon the individual tastes 
and inclinations of the farmer. The amount of oats, rye, and cow- 
peas to be grown should be governed by the amount of live stock 
kept. If many hogs are raised, most of the corn should be planted 
in alternate rows with peanuts, the latter to be hogged off.t 


1¥or a further discussion of the crops grown on these farms, see pp. 53—57. 
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The above percentages of the crop area in the different crops are 
very close to the average for all of the farms studied, though there 
is a wide range in the proportions found on the different farnis. 
Likewise, when the 25 farms showing the best returns are selected, 
it is found that the crop areas are divided in proportions very 
closely approaching those found to be the most profitable in the 
above tabulation. 

Elsewhere it has been pointed out that since this survey was made 
the cotton-boll weevil has invaded the county, and it can not be 
doubted that the proper organization of the farms has been to a 
large extent changed thereby. Whether or not the proportion of 
land in cotton found by this study to be most profitable will continue 
to be so under boll-weevil conditions can not be answered by the 
data at hand. It is certain, however, that the cost and hazard of 
growing the crop have been greatly increased, especially in this 
immediate section, where the mild winters and heavy summer rain- 
fall favor the work of the weevil considerably more than do: condi- 


tions even a short distance farther north in the State. In other 


infested areas with similar soil and climatic conditions, but where 
cotton has been more exclusively relied upon as the source of the 
farm income, a reduction in the proportion of land in cotton will 
likely be necessary. To the farmers in such areas, this study of the 
diversified farms of Brooks County should be of considerable value. 


TasLtE XNVII.—Relation of swine raising to farm profits (Brooks County, Ga.). 


| Average 


| number _| Per cent ~- 


Number | of hogs | Index of | return on 


Number of hogs per 100 acres crop land. of farms.| per 100 |earnings.| invest- 


acres ment. 
crop land. 
TOSS GAT D0) ao een ee nd Foe Page Liege eal ER pom gin OE Des 19 18.8 92 Sei! 
ZOSTOAO': 52 on eens. ee er eS eo TRA ep Sagres opt eae 42 32. 4 94 5.1 
40)TO!60 a5 SS ae Sh eae re ee Se ar 26 50.3 97 7.0 
60;and! OVERS .22 32.226. Lite eons ee es ee ee eee 19 74.1 124 8.6 
“AU Petenigein NG A ca ied on ood pe | 106 | 41.8 100 | 6.2 


The presence of the boll weevil in the region of this survey must 
mean for many of the farmers a reduction in the proportion of 
the land planted to cotton. The question of what to substitute for 
the cotton displaced is a serious problem, a partial answer to which 
is found in Table XVII. The farms have here been grouped on 
the basis of the number of hogs kept per 100 acres of crop land. 
The group of farms with less than 20 hogs per 100 acres returned 
earnings equal to but 92 per cent of those from farms of a similar 
size, but as the number of hogs increased the returns increased. The 
farms with more than 60 hogs per 100 acres, or an average of 74.1, 
gave earnings 24 per cent higher than the average. Likewise, the 
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returns on the investment increased from 5.1 per cent for the farms 
with the lowest relative number of hogs to 8.6 per cent for the- farms 
with the most hogs. 

In another table, not shown, there was found to be a close and 
direct relation between the percentage of farm receipts obtained 
from hogs and the profits from the year’s business. It should be 
borne in mind that these results were obtained before the advent of 
the boll weevil, and that the farms heavily stocked with hogs were 
not the ones that grew the largest proportion of cotton. In the 
presence of the weevil, hog raising should offer still greater relative 
advantages in the form of profits. 


Fic. 14.—Brooks County has long been noted for its production of hogs, an enterprise 
that, since the invasion of the boll weevil, is partly, and profitably, replacing cotton. 


These results would seem to indicate clearly that in the production 
of swine one of the most profitable substitutes for cotton is to be 
found. Since this survey was made, the production of hogs in this 
part of the State has been increasing at a remarkable rate. The 
problem of the proper organization of farms for the production of 
hogs in this area is the subject of a separate study. (See fig. 14.) 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Results obtained by cost accounting on the farm should not be 
given a too literal interpretation. It will frequently be found that 
cost-accounting methods indicate that certain farm enterprises are. 
being conducted at a loss, but it does not necessarily follow that such 
enterprises should be abandoned. On the other hand, such enter- 
prises may add materially to the profits from the year’s business. 
It may be found, for example, on a farm devoted principally to 
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the growing of cotton that the production of corn and oats cost 
more than the market prices of these crops. But a large part of 
the equipment and man and mule labor that must be maintained for 
the growing of cotton is used also in producing the other crops, 
and much of this use is at a time when the equipment and labor 
are not needed for the primary crop. The additional expense 
incurred when corn or oats, in this instance, are added to the crop- 
ping system may be very much less than the amount of the costs 
charged to these crops by the usual cost-accounting methods. It 
may also be found that the secondary crops grown do not materially, 
if at all, reduce the amount of cotton that can be grown with a 
given crew and equipment. The cost of producing any of the usual 
farm crops, therefore, should be considered with a proper view to 
the farm or cropping system as a whole, rather than from the stand- 
point of an independent crop. 

To determine the costs of producing farm products by means of 
daily cost-accounting records is slow and expensive. The present 
study is an attempt to secure by the much quicker survey method, 
applying well-established cost-accounting principles, the costs and 
other factors that are ordinarily obtained only by accounting. It is 
believed that the much larger number of records that may be secured 
by this method sufficiently neutralize any sacrifice in minute accuracy 
of details in individual records. The larger number of records that 
may be obtained greatly increases the number of problems that may 
be studied. 

The essential feature of the method here used is that the overhead 
costs of the farm business are distributed among all of the productive 
enterprisest in proportion to the amount of labor expended on each. 
The total costs for the farm of man labor, work-stock labor, annual 
cost of equipment, and interest on the cash required to operate the 
business are determined separately. All other items of cost are 
charged directly to the enterprises to which they apply. 

The total number of days of productive man labor expended on the 
farm for the year is determined. This total is divided into the 
total cost of man labor to ascertain the cost of each day of productive 
labor. To determine for any crop the acre cost of man. labor, this 
cost per day is multiplied by the number of days of man labor ex- 
pended on an acre of that crop. The per acre share of the interest 

1The term productive enterprise is used Fe this investigation to designate all crops, 
live stock, or other source of income that add directly or indirectly to the gross farm 
income. Productive labor of man or work stock includes all labor applied directly to a 
productive enterprise. It does not include such labor as repairing buildings, fences, ter- 
races, and ditches, or the care of work stock. The amount of productive labor devoted 
to each enterprise was determined by individual estimates from each farmer, the esti- 


mates being made in detail by separate operations, and later reduced to terms of man 
days and mule-days per acre of crop, or unit of other product. 
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on cash to operate the farm is determined in the same way. Likewise, 
the cost of work stock and of implements and machinery are dis- 
tributed in a similar manner, but on the basis of the amount of mule 
labor expended on each enterprise. By this system the productive 
enterprises of the farm carry the entire overhead charge of the 
business. The costs of all crops grown by the wage system have been 
kept separate from the costs of those grown by the cropper system. 
For the latter the costs of the labor are considered from the point of 
view of the two parties to the system and not from that of the farm 
operator alone. : 
LAND RENT. 

The land-rent charge against the crops was based upon the farmer’s 
estimate of the amount that the crop land would return in the form 
of cash rent or its equivalent. When only a single crop occupied the 
Jand during the year, that crop bore the entire annual rent charge, 
and when more than one crop was grown the charge was in most 
cases divided evenly between them. However, in the case of corn 
and peanuts planted together, 63 per cent of the rent was charged to 
the corn and 37 per cent to the peanuts, for reasons explained later. 

FERTILIZERS." 


The fertilizer charge includes all commercial fertilizers, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed meal, and stable manure applied. Stable manure 
is charged at the estimated value in the lot, which usually amounts 
to $1 per load, and all other materials at the price paid or the market 
value. The costs of hauling from the shipping point and to the 
field are included under the labor charges. 

| | MAN LABOR? 


Included in the man-labor charge are the cash wages paid and ~ 
the value of rations furnished to all hired labor; the estimated value 
of the farmer’s labor, the cropper’s labor, and all family labor; as 
well as the perquisites furnished ‘to each of these in the form of 
wood (uncut) and the renting value of the garden and house lot. It 
was assumed that the rent charge for the crop land covered the use 
of the buildings thereon. The relative and actual costs of the 
_ different elements of man labor are shown in figure 15, the figures 
given in every case including the perquisites. The cost of 
the operator’s labor includes all supervision as well as the 
manual labor performed. All of the operator’s labor charge against 
the cropper system consists of recompense for supervision. The cost 
given for cropper labor represents the amount that the croppers 
would receive in the form of wages for performing the same amount 
of labor. This differs from the item of cropper labor as given under 
current expenses. (See p. 16.) 5 


_.1¥For a detailed discussion of fertilizers applied see pp. 30-32. 
2 For a discussion of the labor systems see pp. 16-19. 
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The operator’s labor was the largest item in the total labor cost, 
equaling 38 per cent of the latter, followed in order by the cash- 
paid labor, the unpaid family labor, and the cropper labor. On the 
average, there were 926 days of productive labor expended per 
farm, of which 570 days were devoted to the wages crops and 356 


ENTIRE FARM 


J OPERATOR 
CASH-PAID 
FAMILY 


CROPPER 


Fic. 15.—Cost of man labor per farm, for the farm as a whole, and for the wage and 
; : cropper systems separately. 


days to the cropper crops. The average cost per day of the pro- 
ductive labor was $1.20.1 

‘The man-labor charge was by far the largest item in the cost of 
producing crops, amounting to 40.4 per cent of the latter. 


WORK-STOCK LABOR. 


The second largest item in the cost of crop production is work- 
stock labor, which accounted for 19.2 per cent of the total cost. In 
calculating the cost of work-stock labor the items considered were 
feed, depreciation, interest-on present value, shoeing, veterinary 
charges, and losses from injuries. It was assumed that the value of 
the manure produced was offset by the cost of water, taxes on the 
work stock, and interest, taxes, and insurance upon the feed. The 
labor of caring for work stock was considered as nonproductive; 
hence, by this system of cost determination, the cost of such labor is 
automatically distributed among all the productive enterprises on the 
farm. The stable charge is assumed to be covered by the rent of the 
crop land. 

These farms maintained an average of 4.4 head of productive work 
stock, three-fourths of which consisted of mules. The average values 
at the beginning of the year were $152 per mule and $145 per horse, 
or an average of $150 per head of work stock. The average cost of 
keeping a horse or mule for the year amounted to-$115.46, the items 
of which are shown in figure 16. Three-fourths of this cost consisted 
of feeds, and 59 per cent of the feed cost consisted of corn. Hay 
made up about 20 per cent of the feed cost, corn fodder 8 per cent, 
oats nearly 12 per cent, and all other feed 1.5 per cent. The latter 
consisted of green feed, mostly sorghum and pasture. Most of the 
oats were fed in the sheaf. | 


1Unweighted average. 
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COST PER ANIMAL 
30 40 90 


\ $10.09 $6. 16. a 
FEED COST tae. 5 EEE et LF EEE 


DEPRECIATION 


INTEREST 


VETERINARY, SHOEING, 
ETC. 


TOTAL 115.46] 100.00 BB conn OATS CORN FODDEA B nay OTHER FEEDS 


Fig. 16.—Annual cost of work stock per animal. 


The depreciation on work stock accounted for 13.7 per cent of the 
annual cost, or 10.6 per cent of the average value per head. This 
means that the average remaining working life was 9.5 years. 

With the average work animal on these farms, 31 acres of crop 
land were cultivated and 113 days of productive labor were per- 


_ formed, the latter at a cost of $1.07* per day of such labor. 


EQUIPMENT COST. 


The present value of the implements and machinery on these farms 
amounted to $330 per farm, or $2.28 per acre of crop land. The 
annual charge against this equipment is the sum of the depreciation, 
repairs, interest, taxes, and insurance, minus the receipts from imple- 
ments hired out. This charge, the items of which are shown in 
figure 17, amounted to $103.47? per farm, or $0.71 per acre of crop 
land. This sum equals 31.4 per cent of the present value of the 


. equipment and 4 per cent of the total cost of crop production. As 


explained elsewhere, the equipment charge was distributed among the 
productive enterprises on the farm in proportion to the amounts of 
mule labor expended on each. The charge amounted to 21 cents for 
each day of productive mule labor. 


COST OR VALUE PER FARM 


VALUE 
PER FARM 
PER CENT OF} 
MACHINERY 


100 SO 200 


PRESENT VALUE OF |, 
IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY|330.00 


TOTAL. ANNUAL CosT 
DEPRECIATION 
INTEREST, TAXES, INS. 


REPAIRS 


MACHINERY HIRED 


Fic. 17.—Present value and annual cost per farm of implements and machinery. 


The item of depreciation includes more than half of the annual 
equipment cost, or 16.9 per cent of the present value of the imple- 


1This cost is the average per day per farm, whereas the costs given in figure 16 are 
averages per animal. anal | 

2The total annual cost, $104.54, shown in figure 17, represents the gross cost. Sub- 
tracting the recejpts from machinery hired out, $1.07, leaves $103.47 as the net cost 
per farm. 
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ments and machinery. This means that in its present condition the 
equipment will have an average life of approximately six years. In- 
terest, taxes, and insurance amount to about 10 per cent of the value 
of the equipment, and repairs slightly less than half of that amount. 


PRODUCTIVE WORK UNITS.2 ey 


For the purpose of distributing the labor costs among the different 
crops and other enterprises by the method here used, it was necessary 
to ascertain the amount of man and work-stock labor expended on | 
each. This was determined for and applied to each enterprise on each 
farm separately. The average number of days of productive labor 
required per acre of each of the principal crops is given in Table 
XVIII. Since there is a close relation between crop yields and 
amount of labor required, the average yields are also shown. 


ay Be ey lt : 


TABLE XVIII.—Productive days of man and mule labor expended per acre and 
average yields of the principal crops (Brooks County, Ga.). 


| 


Average days pro- ; 
ductive labor per F 
| Number acre. : 
Crop. 5 ee ee Average yield peracre. 
| records. - 
Man Mule a 
.| labor. labor. : i 
Cottons Uplandiex= s 52502 ae See eee nee 143 | 13.91 5.03 | 299 pounds lint. .s 
Cotton; Sea island’@. 2.323 2) ee ee 6 16. 39 5.20 | 214 pounds hint. ; 
CORT (SOlid) Aas see arose ee er ers eae ns een 61 3.32 3.12 | 14.3 bushels. ‘ 
Corn (planted with peanuts) ¢.........2.......--: 120 2.50 2.00 | 71 pounds fodder. ; 
12.4 bushels. } 
84 pounds fodder. 
Reanuts harvested (Solid) 5---222245---26---- ee 15 23.10 2.92 | 37 bushels. 
Peanuts harvested (in corn). -....-..=..-----.-:-. 5 19. 43 1.10 | 29 bushels. e 
Peanuts “‘hogged-off”’ (solid) @ _....... Ameen Le 53 2h 88° 2.67 | (6) * 
Peanuts “‘thogged-off”’ (in corn) @___..........2..- | 118 1.90 IOS P(e) ’ 
AES Hr ae ete ee a See ree hs en SOR tes 80 1.34 1.88 | 16.2 bushels. 
Oat ays see eee ee se ee See. lec 15 1.50 1.70 | 831 pounds. 
FERSY Ca eet a tee ae ci sell nent SATE ya 12 1.18 1.89 | 7.9 bushels. 
IRVeONOals -paSbured es = cee ee ee 23 55 Lk 
CON AU GTY OR Bes CES Sees = SE eRe ee ee ie eee Gd) | belo? 2.05 | 1,092 pounds. 
Sorehumisilaces spo es ee Ce ee 4 6. 72 6.80 | 14 tons. 
Wiatermelons!=< os 22S eas s- 6 a ee 46 5.36 5.00 | 0.5 carload. ra 
Sweet potatoes (harvested)..............-.------- 25 10. 33 4.99 | 108 bushels. > 
Sweet potatoes (hogged-off)...................--- 19 5. 82 2. 85 i 
ATISH POLALOCS ee eee ee ee KE ee 4 5. 88 3.82 | 69 bushels. 
SULAP CANE se oe oo ee Se ee i eee ee 24 26. 24 14.40 | 307 gallons sirup. 


a Includes both wage and cropper crops. © 0.71 bushel of seed picked. ¢ 0.33 bushel of seed picked. 


The relationships of the various elements of cost, yields, and 
other factors to the different phases of farm organization and effi- - 
ciency have already been considered elsewhere. In the following 
pages, therefore, are presented only details of costs that have not 
been previously discussed. «) 


1A work unit is an average day’s work, 
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All calculations of cost of crop production have been based upon 
an acre as the unit. In Table XIX the itemized acre costs, yields, 
values and profits, and the cost per unit of each product are shown in 
detail for all the important crops grown by the wage system; and 
the same data for the crops grown by the cropper system are given in 
Table XX, the costs to the cropper and to the farm operator being 
shown here separately. The cropper’s share of the costs consists 
mainly of labor, that of himself and his family, and a small amount 
hired, followed in order by his share of the costs of fertilizer, gin- 


Trig. 18.—For many years peanuts have been grown extensively in Brooks County, prin- 
cipally as a crop to be ‘“ hogged off’’. Only sufficient seed was harvested for planting 
purposes and a few cash sales. Nearly all of this was ‘‘ picked”? by the slow hand 
method here shown. . 


ning, bagging and ties, interest on cash, and planting seed. The 
operator’s costs consist principally of mule labor, his own labor of 
supervision, land rent, and fertilizers, while of lesser and decreasing 
importance are the equipment cost, ginning, bagging and ties, seed, 
and interest on cash. The cost of the operator’s supervision amounts 
to a little less than half as much as that of the manual labor, all of 
the latter being furnished by the cropper.* 

1The terms of the cropper’s contract, the relative yields and costs to each party, and 


the relative yields and costs by the two systems are discussed in the first part of this 
bulletin. 
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COTTON. 


Slightly more than half of the cost of producing cotton consists 
of man labor, followed in order by mule labor, fertilizer, and land 
rent. 

The cost of growing cotton was divided between the lint and seed 
in proportion to the relative values of each. Substituting the aver- 
age 5-year price of lint for the price received in 1914, for reasons 
previously explained, the value of the short staple lint was found 
to be 85 per cent of the total value of the lint and seed taken together. 
Therefore, 85 per cent of the cost of growing the crop was charged 
to the lint and 15 per cent to the cotton seed. The average cost of 


Fig. 19.—Field of Spanish peanuts ready for thrashing. The recent high prices offered 
for peanuts by the oil mills have greatly stimulated the production of that crop for the 
market. 


net lint? grown by the wage system is 9.3 cents per pound, which 
reduced to gross lint? equals 8.9 cents per pound. The cropper cotton 
costs 8.9 cents per pound of net lint to produce, which is equivalent 
to 8.5 cents per pound of gross lint. Since the cotton yield for the 
season of 1914 was somewhat higher than normal, these costs may 
be slightly lower than the average for a series of years. 

In certain years a considerable acreage of Sea Island cotton is 
planted in Brooks County, but in 1914 the amount grown was com- 
paratively unimportant. The number of records obtained are not 
sufficient to give a reliable average for this class of cotton, but the 
results are shown in the table for comparative purposes. 


1By gross lint is meant the weight in the bale, including bagging and ties. By net lint 
is meant the gross lint minus the bagging and ties. Except where otherwise stated, the 
term ‘“‘ lint’’ is used throughout to denote net lint. The average weight of bales was 510 
pounds, of which 23 pounds consisted of bagging and ties. 
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CORN AND PEANUTS. 


Since corn and peanuts are commonly grown on the same land, 
the costs of these two crops will be considered together. Slightly 
more than two-thirds of the acreage of corn on these farms is planted 
in alternate rows with peanuts. Corn grown by itself, or “solid,” js 
planted in rows usually 4.5 feet apart, but when the two crops are 
planted together the distance between the rows of corn is increased 
to 6 feet or more. There is some difference of opinion among the 
growers as to whether this widening of the rows results in the lower- 
ing of the yield of corn. The tabulated results, however,.show that 
it does lower the yield to the extent of 15 per cent. But growing the 


Fic. 20.—With the increased production of peanuts for the market many power “ pickers ” 
have been introduced. The straw is baled and used for feed. 


two crops together results in distinct economies of labor and use of 
land, which much more than offsets the somewhat lower corn yield. 
Corn grown alone costs 83 cents per bushel to produce by the wage 
system, and 84 cents by the cropper system, whereas corn grown with 
peanuts cost 67 and 66 cents per bushel, respectively. An acre of 
peanuts in corn, it was found, costs approximately one-half as much 
as an acre of peanuts planted alone. These costs indicate that the 
local practice of growing the two crops together is an excellent one. 

The costs of growing the two crops when planted together can not 
be divided on the basis of the respective values of each, since peanuts 
are nearly all pastured off, and as pasture they do not have a defi- 
nitely measurable commercial value. Therefore, all costs that clearly 
could be charged to either of the crops separately were so entered. 
But the few mutual costs, such as the breaking of the land, and land 
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rent, which could not be directly separated, were divided between 
the two crops in the proportion of 63 per cent to the corn and 37 
per cent to the peanuts. This division is based on the assumption 
that an acre of the combination crop is equal to 50 per cent of a full 
acre of peanuts and 85 per cent of an acre of corn. The ratio be- 
tween these percentages is approximately 37 to 63. It is universally 
held by farmers in Brooks County that 2 acres of peanuts planted 
in alternate rows with corn are in every respect equal to 1 acre 
planted “solid”; and it was found that the corn yield when the two 
crops are planted together equals 85 per cent of the yield secured 
from corn planted alone. 

Peanuts are grown on these farms primarily to furnish pasture for 
hogs, only sufficient. seed being harvested to replace the seed planted 
and to furnish a small surplus for consumption in the home and for 
sale. The harvesting is therefore done on a small scale and hence is 
nearly all hand labor, resulting in a rather high cost of production 
for the peanuts picked. (See fig. 18.) ~ Had harvesting been done 
on a scale sufficient to warrant the use of harvesting machinery, the 
cost per bushel would have been considerably lower than shown in 
the tables. When peanuts were gathered from areas used mainly for 
pasture, the value of the seed saved was deducted from the total cost 


and the remainder entered against the hogs as a pasture charge. 


Since this survey was made the increaséd market price for peanuts 
has greatly stimulated the production of this crop as a source of cash 
receipts. (See figs. 19 and 20.) 

Only a part of the corn fodder produced on these farms is har- 


- vested, and that part represents such a small percentage of the 


AS 


value of the whole crop that it is here treated as a by-product, 
the value of the fodder gathered being deducted from the total cost 
of growing the crop, and the balance charged to the grain. 


OATS. 


Oats are grown on almost every farm as a source of feed for work 
stock, and on nearly half of them oats served as a source of revenue. 
On many they were grown for a winter cover crop and to furnish 
winter and spring pasture for hogs and cattle. Much of that fed 
to work stock is fed in the sheaf. 


RYE. 


Rye is grown on a considerable proportion of these farms, but 


mainly as a cover and pasture crop. On several farms the grain 


is harvested and sold locally for seed purposes. The yield is low 
but the price is high, nearly $2 per bushel, resulting in a wide 
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margin of profit per bushel. As a grain crop, rye is very uncertain 
on this light, sandy soil, but it fills an important place as a cover 


and pasture crop. 
COWPEA HAY. 


Cowpeas are frequently difficult to cure for hay in this region, 
owing to rains during the period in which this crop matures. For 
this reason, the crop is not so commonly planted here as it is but 
a short distance farther north in the State. One-half of the area 
of oats and rye for grain is followed by a crop of cowpeas. One- 
third of the farms reported receipts from the sale of cowpea hay. 
The yield reported was low, averaging a little more than one-half 
ton to the acre. For purposes of determining costs, the crops 
baled were kept separated from those unbaled, the respective costs 
per ton of hay in the barn being $16.72 and $18.58. The difference 
in cost in favor of the crop bales was undoubtedly due largely to 
the difference in yields. Higher yields would unquestionably have 
given correspondingly lower costs per ton. 


WATERMELONS. 


Brooks County is in the center of an important area for the pro- 
duction of watermelons for shipping to northern markets, and on 
nearly half of the farms studied this crop is-an important source of 
income. The fertilizer charge is the largest single item of cost, 
closely followed by that for man labor. It is usual for a professional 
car loader to pack the melons in the cars at a fixed rate per car. This 
cost is entered as “ special carloader,” instead of being included under 
costs of man labor. The material used for bedding the cars is mainly 
pine needles or oats or rye straw, the local value of which is nominal. 
and the cost of hauling which is included under the labor charges. 
The paper, nails, and slats charged are for lining and closing the 
cars. After the crop is harvested, cattle and hogs are usually allowed 
to graze off the cull melons and the growth of crab grass. The esti- 
mated value of such pasturage has been deducted from the gross cost 
as a pasture credit. Often a crop of cowpea hay follows the melons, 
in which case the former shares its proportionate part of the land- 
rent charge. The net cost of this crop amounts to $25.09 per acre, 
or $50.18 per carload. Nearly all the melons are bought on the 
loaded car at the shipping point, and the costs shown are figured at 
that point. : 

The average yield of half a carload per acre was normal, but the 
market price declined in the middle of the harvesting season to so 
low a point that a part of the crop was not gathered. The costs 
given in the table represent crops harvested and do not include the 
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cost of merchantable melons left in the field. When the cost is com- 
puted for the entire acreage of melons grown on the 46 farms, the 
cost per acre amounts to $22.17, or $58.82 per carload of melons 


‘harvested and sold. 
SUGAR CANE. 


Sugar cane is grown on every farm to produce sirup for home use, 
and on two-thirds of the farms it serves as a source of farm sales. 
_ The sirup is usually sold in barrels to the local merchants, who ship 
much of it out of the county. The average price received in the 
barrel during 1914 was 26 cents per gallon. The costs shown herein 
represent the cost of the growing of the crop, grinding, evaporating, 
and putting in barrels on the farm. 

This crop is a very intensive one, requiring a large arioutt of 
labor per acre. Man labor is by far the largest item of cost, followed 
by mule labor, seed cane, and fertilizer. A considerable part of the 
latter consists of stable manure. The wood fuel used in evaporating 
the sirup is cut on the farms, and the labor of cutting and hauling 
the wood is included in the labor charges. ‘The value of the seed 
cane saved and the small amount of canes sold or consumed on the 
farm has been deducted from the total cost, and the balance charged 
to the sirup, making the average cost 24 cents per gallon. The costs 
represent small scale production, but the profit per acre is fairly 
large. This crop can be grown at a comparatively low cost per unit 
of product, the chief problem being one of marketing the product. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


Sweet potatoes are grown in Brooks County only on a small scale, 
‘mainly for home consumption and for hog pasture. Nearly half of 
the cost of growing the crop is chargeable to man labor, the next 
largest items being mule labor, fertilizer, and land rent. The acre 
cost of the crop for hog pasture is $19.53 as compared with $29.89 
for the crop harvested and put in the “banks,” the difference being 
the cost of gathering. The average yield was 109 bushels and the 
cost per bushel 24 cents. These costs represent small scale produc- 
tion and not growing on a commercial basis. The margin of profit 
is wide and it would seem that the crop offers opportunities for com- 
mercial production, provided a market can be found for the product. 


IRISH POTATOES. 


Only four farms were found growing Irish potatoes primarily for 
marketing. The yield secured was 69 bushels per acre. The costs 
amounted to $37.37 per acre and 55 cents per bushel in sacks on the 
farm. At the price received, about $1.19 per bushel, the margin 
of profit is the widest found of any of the crops grown on these 
farms. 
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COST OF FEEDING CATTLE. 


An increasing number of farmers in Brooks County are making 
a practice of fattening cattle for the market. Many of the feeders 
are shipped in from Florida. Others are purchased from farmers 
within the county or raised on the farms on which they are fed. 
Three such cattle feeders were included in the survey, and the 
itemized costs of feding are shown in Table X XI. 


TABLE XXI.—Cost of feeding cattle on 3 farms (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Number of cattle fed, 378: number of pounds gained, 62.070. 


Item. Cost. 


Man labor:(208:5 Gays) sz ssh ote ae See estar ea ee nie a $345. 31 
Mile labor (823:\d8yS) 225 3227 see Sates eerie. See hoe see ee ie ap ee ee ee 292. 91 
MB) LAA TALC TAG COS Gan aya ee eee 55. 46 
CottonscedimealiG40\tons) fs. ee ee ee eee ee ee eee = eee ee ea ae ee eee 3, 155. 00 
Cottonthulls 2222 ONS ieee een eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 625. 00 
SETA OTS) a eee 30. 00 
Silage (corn'and Sorzhum)) G32 tons) 22: 2 Se aes ae ane Se cee arate ee ee ene a 506. 47 
PASTUTORO RS ao Ree ss Sate as eis eee eee Pe pee LED eRe a Ad RM Veber tee ute. Rom er A | 220. 00 
Bedding ic: (125 loads) 2a2 2 ss see ees <r eee Ge ee oe ee eee 30. 00 
aD itayerrerwere ls) tah erri sles Bile Se 8 ou ee ak See eee eS aes sian lees eg ac era] ssa eey soe sess 7/52 sees- se 27.00 
I EMPS RES hos SG S455 See Aa Oa nee ae Sees sos een a Ie oa oe a eee Seth i pte es at be 327.31 
WBAXGS cn sets Vee eR eae ESEE ce Sah ees er Be es ie FS |e Soe ae ae eae oe ee | 27.00 

GSOSS) COS ie ee ee ee 5, 641. 46 

Manure credit (it 20Noads) 22 220 Soe eee eee eae ee ee ees ee ee eee | 1,120.00 

Net cost of sams). 2 e220 oe os EN oe ee Se Sa ee ee ee RS 
Costiotcatile'at berinnins of feedinesperiod sass ee ee oe ee ee ee ere 7, 612. 00 
Cost of cattleat endiofieeding periods. .2. aires) | 3. 2) ee | 12, 136. 46 
Price received f. 0. b. Quitman Yee foe eases ee oe ee | 12, 091.00 

OSS te ONE MRD Dace) MONE OEE aoe FO ee en ee oe ee ee 45. 46 
Cost per 100 pounds oLeain (weight at Quitman) 2-2. ee nce eee eee ee eee | 7.29 


a Charged at cost of production. 
b 123 head for 2 months and 200 head for 34 months. 
e Oats, rye, and pine straw. Cost of hauling included under labor charges. 


The 378 cattle fed gained 62,070 pounds, or 164 pounds per head, 
at a gross cost of $9.09 per hundredweight. Deducting the value of 
the manure, estimated at $1 per wagonload in the feed lot, gives a 
net cost of $7.29 per hundredweight. On one farm the cattle 
gained 200 pounds per head, at a cost of 6.1 cents per pound, and 
returned a profit of $4.74 each; on another the gains were 150 pounds 
per head, at a cost of 8.9 cents per pound, resulting in a loss of $5.46 
per head; while on the third farm the cattle gained 112 pounds each, 
at a cost per pound of 9.6 cents, and netted a loss per animal of $5.66. 
The cattle were sold when the foot-and-mouth quarantine was in 
effect and the market depressed; hence normally a better showing 
in the matter of profits could be expected. 

The cost of cottonseed meal and hulls constitutes nearly 84 per 
cent of the total feed cost. The silage fed is charged at the cost of 
production, since it has not here a recognized definite value. But 
all other feeds are charged at the prices on the farm or at the point 
of purchase. The labor charge includes the labor of buying the 

cattle, hauling feed from shipping poe, feed and care of the cattle, 


ore 


\ 
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and marketing. 


The total costs are figured at f. o. b. the shipping 
point, Quitman. | 


COST OF SWINE PRODUCTION. 


On 55 of the 106 farms surveyed hogs were raised in sufficient 
numbers to justify the calculations of cost of production... The 
itemized costs on these farms are shown graphically in figure 21, and 


in detail in Table X XII. 


COST PER 100 POUNDS LIVE WEIGHT 
$1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 


TOTAL COST 


FEED COST 

MAN LABOR 
INTEREST & TAXES 
MULE LABOR, EQUIPM’T 


VETERINARY, SERUM, ETc. 


Other Pasture E43 Corn Watermelons Fed Manure Creclits 


Fig. 21.—Cost of swine production. 


EES Peanuts Pastured 


It will be seen by the table that of the gross cost of producing 
hogs, one-half is accounted for by the cost of peanuts pastured, two- 
thirds by all crops pastured, and 85 per cent by all classes of feeds. 
The peanuts, oats, rye, and sweet potatoes fed were all pasture crops 
and have no definite commercial value, hence are charged at the 
cost of production. All other pasture is entered at the estimated 
renting value. Corn is charged at the farm price. 


TasreE XNII.—Cost of swine production on 55 farms (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Number of hog units @ per farm, 77; pounds of live weight gains per farm, 11.033. 


—— 


Cost per 
100 Per cent 
; SeSeee pounds | of gross 
: live cost. 
weight 
REATIIES wD AStUNEGs(O2ACTES) Ops ane va ae ce oe cares bee ely ewes $309. 34 $2. 80 51.2 
Oats and SPUVO), TORSIETUREYG| 25 Sills Se pests a es ec eo a ra 26. 03 «23 4.3 
Sweet potatoes, pastured (2.24 acres) b ..........--..------------------- 19. 80 18 3508) 
WVOOUSSDAaStURe meee ae sesc asin aees. - allo a Ne A an ae Ae ae 9. 78 09 1.6 
OGhermpastuneseprse ese sae ee ee Peace Mane sae Loupe els 10. 70 10 1.8 
Mo talspassUne costae. s sase ee es yo ee eso eee betes eee 375. 65 3. 40 62. 2 
ConnkG@li7Biboushelsyeeee eee oc | Fa een eine owitele Le Ladue ede ses 129. 40 le LZ 21. 4 
WISN OTS, 136 ees ae ee ee ee eee 8. 43 08 1.4 
SGUaINCCOECOSLPR LEE eee once ene Sater ok SOS AE e | 613.48 4.65 85.0 
MangabornCledays) eetuecn cosas eee ain kee nse Seen yes sell oa GiyOO) 55} 9.7 
WiiS1S LEV SOE GD CEN) Ake FBSA e Ne SARE oe Ee ete a een eee ea 5. 02 05 .8 
EQUIP IA CIDR ees ee eo a ee ee eee nce ace oe at skic nec ete: iL 118}, 01 ay 
PWaVCceChinany Senin «1S sMeGICING). = 25) =) ese eases. Jo. a ese lee 5. 50 05 9 
2” (NTIS 65 oSdo SG ROBE oe SEO Na eee SE ie ere aa ae re nel aa Ee 19. 62 18 Bus} 
INPBRES 6 6.3 SSG5 o ceaH Sh OO BEDE AOS SOE ERAS ee Se see ease ane - 82 O01 al 
CROSSICOS TMA eres mean Sen ewe Mee atau ade 604.17 . 5.48 100.0 
NETNTIRD GHOClibe SSE aaa ae DES aS oe Se acae SHE ecoe ae ner eae aan 40. 85 ON 6.8 
LCOS (opener epee) eee ts Dru eu Me Me ee ol) Ses 563. 32 Braap Leal Gays a 
Net cost on 45 farms with no losses from cholera..................--..--|------------ A735 epee sere 


a See footnote, p. 60, for definitions. b Charged at cost of production. 
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Next to feeds, the largest item of cost is that of man labor, equal- 
ing nearly 10 per cent of the gross costs, followed by the “interest 
charge, and others of minor importance. The average number of 
hog units? on each farm was 77 and the cost per pound of live- 
weight gain? was 5.1 cents. Ten of these 55 farms suffered losses 
from hog cholera, which, of course, increased the cost per pound of 
the remaining hogs. On the 45 farms free from such losses the 
average cost per pound was 4.7 cents. 

The manure credit that has been deducted from: the gross cost 
represents the estimated value of the residual fertilizing effect of 
the peanuts pastured off by the hogs. It is the consensus of opinion 
held by these farmers, based on experience, that the peanut crop 
grown and harvested from the soil is as severe a drain on soil fer- 
tility as is the growing of a crop of corn. Manifestly, then, any 
fertilizing value of peanuts “hogged off” is the value due to the 
method of harvesting, and as such should be a eredit to the hogs and 
not to the peanuts. The average of a large number of estimates? 
places this fertilizer value due to the method of harvesting at $1.50 
per acre of “solid” peanuts “ hogged off,” and at 75 cents per acre 
cf peanuts and corn. Upon this basis the credits to the hogs have 
been calculated and entered as a manure credit. 


Of special significance is the large proportion of the cost repre- 


sented by pasture crops, especially peanuts. Undoubtedly herein 
lies the secret of profitable swine production in Brooks County. 
Cost of slaughtering and curing swine—lt has long been the prac- 
tice of the farmers of Brooks County to slaughter their hogs at 
home. Recently, however, a packing plant has been erected in an 
adjoining county, affording a ready market for live stock. Since 
the farmers now have the choice of selling their hogs on foot or of 
doing the slaughtering at home and marketing the resulting prod- 
ucts, it is of interest to know the cost of killing and curing at home. 
These costs are shown in Table XXIII. On the farms that killed 
an average of 2.764 pounds of live hogs the cost amounted to 87 cents 
per hundred pounds of live weight, but on the farms that slaughtered 
16,395, pounds each the cost was reduced by nearly one-half, or to 


1A hog unit is a mature hog maintained on the farm during the year, or the equiva- 
lent of a 200-pound hog grown during the year. Immature hogs slaughtered or on hand 
at the end of the year were reduced to hog units by dividing the total live weight by 200 
pounds. 

2The live-weight gain includes the weight of all hogs sold and slaughtered, and any 
differences in the weights of all hogs on the farms at the beginning and ending of the 
farm year. 

%JIn getting these estimates the farmers were asked, first, how much more rent they 
would be willing to pay for the use of Brooks County land on which either peanuts or 
peanuts and corn had been grown the previous year than they would for similar land that 
had produced a crop of corn; second, how much less fertilizer, measured by value, they 
would apply to a crop of cotton planted on land that had produced peanuts or peanuts 
and corn than on land following corn. The replies gave a wide range of estimates, the 
average of which is given above. 


. 
he 


_— 
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46 cents per hundred pounds. The average cost was 54 cents. This 
does not include the marketing of the meat, but it does include the 
hauling of the ice, salt, etc., to the farm. It represents the cost of 


the meat cured ready to sell. 


TasBLeE XXIITI.—Cost of killing and curing swine (Brooks County, Ga.). 


Farms having each specified number of 
pounds of swine (live weight) killed 


per farm. 
Average | 
ofall 
fanies: Ayi> Hess >) |75,000,t0°>| 7.000401 |» 10,000 
5.000 7,000 10,000 | pounds 
Dp iG. pounds. | pounds. |and over. 
IN|NH OP Chi ENA s Se aoe ese e Aa Aare ae BS eee eee 50 14 10 12 14 
Average per farm: 
Mimenwerhntkileds(pounds)): <. 2 is 22.jsh 22. an. 8, 438 2, 764 5, 446 8, 266 16,395 
INGuaTber, ofnogs kalleds se he eee ee 47.2 21 33.7 48 83 
Average weight per hog killed (pounds).......... 179 132 161 172 193 
Mamplaioons (Gays) Ree sede 2 Pb ee ie Se 18.01 10.1 13.5 20.3 Dil U 
MEU) JE oor: (CES) AssseanseeGos Serr ee a aeS ene ene ee IG BY . 40 . 82 1.4 3.5 
(Gustoimauilnbore ss... el $23.51 | $13.58 | $15.20| $26.70| $36.65 
Costioimmllelalonssn: 282 ean. noose eee eee 1.39 243 5 73} 1.07 3.08 
J HG OU OLOGETTTH COSY Ges So lee ty ae eee mee Mee .10 03 09 o14 14 
Saal Gli CACHAN CONGR ae vem eke Ms Se 7.73 3.96 5. 60 Cet 13. 04 
ISOM 05.5 m exc GcalcieiSe Coes Cot Re ae ag os gr 9. 28 4. 22 6.32 9.60 16.15 
IBYO) ACS is SAL Se BBSRC eR res en elie - 43 50 57 OH 40 
UCD a-3 oo scod bo C SOR SHOE IER Senet eee Sepa 3.10 1. 22 1.08 3.11 6. 40 
ROL OIRCOSt eee eee ire cee ecicee SE rare 45. 54 23.95 29. 58 48. 60 75. 86 
Cost per 100 pounds of live weight killed...........-. 0:54 0. 87 0.54 0.59 46 


a Cold storage and smokehouses. 


Approximately half the total costs consist of man labor. It is the 
usual practice to pay with scraps of the cheaper cuts of meats, the 
extra labor needed for killing. It should be borne in mind that a 
considerable part of the labor charge is the cost of supervision by the 
farmer, and that the slaughtering is done in January, at times when 
there is not much pressure of other work. 
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